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The inventor of the cash register gave his 
invention its “try out” at a coal-mine com- 
missary. ‘The owner of the establishment was 
so astonished at the unlooked for results that 
he decided that these machines had a brilliant 
future and forthwith he abandoned the com- 
missary and turned his attention to cash 
registers. He has been interested in selling 
them ever since. 


There are plenty of managers and bosses 
willing to denounce you as a fool or a crank 
if you so much as hint at any possible crooked- 
ness around their “‘diggings,’’ and yet the first 
complete systematic audit of any mining com- 
pany’s affairs rarely fails to uncover irregu- 
larities enough to keep every one from the 
superintendent down to the office boy busy 
making explanations and suggesting changes. 


There is nothing remarkable about this 
when you realize the difficulty of keeping in 
close touch with every one at a large mining 
operation who is responsible for entering up 
time and tonnage; neither should it be con- 
strued as a slur on the personnel of the coal- 
mining business as compared with other large 
industries. 


There are three well known systems of ob- 
taining easy money from coal-mining com- 
panies, and, strange though it may seem, year 
after year they are set moving and generally 
are carried to successful terminations, from 
the standpoint of the dishonest: 


1.—Tipple weigh bosses enter into collusion 
with some of the miners and then credit them 
with as much coal as can be added to the actual 
tonnage sheets without exciting suspicion. 
At mines where part of the coal goes to 
ovens and the balance is shipped in cars, it 





is often difficult to obtain a check on the 
weighman’s figures and his additions may as- 
sume an amazing proportion of the whole, 
over long periods of time. If the weighman’s 
weights are checked by total shipments, it 
is still possible for him to short-weigh some 
men and credit his ‘“‘pals’”’ with a correspond- 
ing amount. 


2.—Commnissary clerks arrange with some 
of the employees who trade at the commissary 
to handle company checks for them and then 
instead of canceling the checks as they are 
presented, they retain them and pass them 
back out for circulation. 


3.—Bosses of all kinds from coke-oven fore- 
men down to boss trackmen have been kncwn 
to pad their labor rolls and divide the profits 
with those who are in a position to conceal 
the irregularities from the paymasters. 


In some camps all three systems have been 
discovered in action at the same time, while 
at others they have followed singly but with 
almost dizzy regularity. 


Are the guilty ones punished when over- 
taken? Rarely. 


The ill-gotten gains slip through their 
fingers almost mechanically and there is little 
or no chance to recover losses. Further- 
more, in many such cases, salaried lawyers are 
frequently able to successfully oppose company 
prosecutions. 


And so the loss is hushed up and the next- 
door neighbor is not warned of his danger. 


MORAL: Auditors and red-tape experts 
are still useful citizens around many mining 
operations. 
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Use of Purchased Powers in Coal Mines 


By H. D. Jacxson* 


SY NOPSIS—This is a problem which does not noaw 
greatly vex the mining wmdustry. The day is not far 
distant, however, when it is destined to assume a post- 
tion of considerable prominence. This article discusses 
some of the salient features in ils consideration. 

3% 

Electricity is rapidly superseding all other methods 
of supplying power to coal operations, except possibly 
in those locations where, owing to the gaseous condition 
of the mine, it is unsafe to carry the current into the 
underground workings. Even in operations of this 
character, electricity is used to a large extent in all 
operations where feasible. 

The early installations were all of the direct-current 
type, operating at either 250 or 500 volts, and were em- 
ployed mainly for lighting and haulage work. Pumps, 


‘here has been a vast increase in the number of min- 
ing developments, the modern ones of which are operat- 
ing at a maximum of economy, with a consequent re- 
duction in the cost of their product. 

At the present time there is an element entering into 
existing conditions which is of interest to the mine 
owner. All through the coal regions wherever such 
schemes seem possible, there are being established cen- 
tral stations, the avowed purpose of which is the furnish- 
ing of power to the mines, at such a figure that by 
adopting this source of supply, those operations which 
are now finding it difficult to operate advantageously, 
will be enabled to. successfully compete with the more 
modern plants which now make power for themselves. 

The idea is that these generating stations by virtue 
of their size and location, and the fact that the peak 











Fic. 1. A Typicat Hypro-Exectric CENTRAL STATION, VIEWED FROM ABOVE THE DAM 


fans, hoists, etc., were, and are still to a certain extent, 
operated by steam largely because the owners consid- 
ered reliability of the greatest importance; and owing 
to their knowledge of what steam could do, they would 
rather trust it than the more recently developed elec- 
tric motors. In case of an accident to a locomotive, it 
was a comparatively easy matter to put the mules again 
into service; but in the case of a break-down of the 
electric fan-motor, it was an entirely different matter. 


TueEse PLANTS Are STILL OPERATING 


These plants having been built, they are, to a large 
extent, still in operation. The owners being conserva- 
tive, and the mining work paying fairly well, the ques- 
tion of the cost of power was a secondary consideration. 
Today, however, things have changed, and the power- 
cost, including as it does a large item in labor and fuel 
is becoming more and more important. 





*88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


loads on the different plants which they serve will prob- 
ably not all come at the same time, can supply power 
cheaper than the mine plants can manufacture it them- 
selves. 

These new installations are carrying out an aggressive 
campaign to sell their product, and doubtless in many 
instances are securing business at a price that would 
warrant the investment. In other cases, however, it is 
seriously to be doubted if their power can compete 
witn that furnished by the isolated plants. It must be 
remembered too, that the central station has to pay fixed 
charges on a high initial cost. 

This is unavoidably the case since the installation con- 
sists not only of the generating apparatus, but also the 
transmission lines which are necessary for distributing 
the power to the various plants it supplies. It must 
also have a relay service in order to take care of any 
unit which may be shut down in case of an accident, so 
that the amount of its equipment is great, its load factor 
not good, and its fixed charges consequently high. 
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In addition to this, the plant must have an organiza- 
tion for securing and carrying on the business, and a 
force to obtain necessary data for calculating and making 
out monthly bills. 

All of these are excess items to be added to the ordin- 
ary expense of operation; so that, while it may be true 
that the purely manufacturing cost may be low in an 
installation of this character it does not necessarily 
follow that the total cost of power production, including 
all charges, is any less or even equal to that in many 
of the isolated plants. 


WHERE THE CENTRAL Station Has Its 
GREATEST ADVANTAGE 

It may be true, and doubtless is, that a central sta- 
tion can furnish current to one of the old type mining 
plants using electricity now solely for haulage purposes 
and supplying all its other power by means of steam en- 
gines located at more or less favorable points about the 
mine and at considerable distances from the boilers, 
but could it do so if this plant were rebuilt along 
modern lines? 

This would not necessarily mean an entire reconstruc- 
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Fic. 2. INTERIOR OF A PoWER PLANT, SHOWING THREE 
JENERATOR UNITS 


tion of the plant, but in many cases might involve the 
replacing of the steam-driven pumps, hoists, etc., by 
electric ones. By doing this, practically all of the 
machinery requiring skilled attention would be centered 
in the power house, reducing largely the cost of attend- 
ance and also decreasing to a far greater extent the 
amount of coal required for operation, as fan engines, 
steam pumps, and steam-driven hoists are almost uni- 
versally steam eaters. 

It has long been known that steam engines operated 
at a distance from the boiler plant are exceedingly hard 
to keep in good running order, owing to the large 
amount of water. unavoidably condensed in long pipe 
lines. This condition requires engines of large clear- 
ance, which are uneconomical in the extreme. 

The condensation alone represents a considerable loss, 
and the difficulty of keeping the long pipe lines tight 
is in itself a large item. Engines of the character neces- 
sary for use where attention is small must of necessity 
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be of the simplest and most rugged type. ‘his 
means that they must be practically free from all the 
refinements which make them economical in the use of 
steam, and it would be natural, if every effort were to 
be made to operate with the maximum of economy, that 
machines of this character would be abolished. 

The same is true of pumps which take steam ‘full 
stroke, as they are probably more wasteful thermody- 
namically than any other steam-operated apparatus. 

Therefore, it is advisable for the owner or operator of 
a coal mine, when this matter of purchasing power is 
brought up, to consider not only what it may cost him 
to supply power as he is at present doing, but also what 
it will cost him to furnish it from his own plant if 
modernized ; and then compare that figure with what: it 
will cost him if purchased. 

He must not lose sight of the fact that although the 
present equipment may not be economical when the 
cost of its power is compared with that as offered by 
the supply company, there yet remains the opportunity 
of calculating the price of current if the plant were put in 
the best possible condition. The relative advantages and 
disadvantages of either alternative will then be clearly 
perceptible and a wise decision can therefore be reached. 


THE Cost or INTRODUCING PuRCcHASED Powrr 


The price of the apparatus necessary in order to use 
purchased power is by no means a small item, and when 
one takes into consideration that the machinery in use 
at present must be scrapped, or practically so, the cost 
of its introduction runs up still more, unless it may he 
that the plant which is abandoned has been so long in 
service, and so handled financially, that it has reached 
a point of no value; when its discarding would represent 
no monetary loss. 

If, however, no depreciation allowances have been made, 
or if the plant has not been in operation for any consider- 
able length of time, it cannot be scrapped without a 
heavy financial sacrifice. The fixed charges on this loss 
should be added to the cost of power as purchased from 
the central station in order to make a correct compar- 
ison. 

The cost of power from an existing plant is repre- 
sented by the fixed charges on its valuation, plus the 
operating expense; if purchased, its price is composed 
of the fixed charges on the machinery required for its 
utilization, the operating expense, the price of current, 
and the fixed charges on the difference between the cost 
of the original plant and the amount for which it is 
sold. 

In case power is generated after remodeling the sta- 
tion, its cost is represented by the fixed charges on the 
total value of both old and new equipment, plus the 
operating expense, depreciation, insurance and taxes in 
all cases being included in fixed charges. Whichever 
one of these proves the smaller is certainly the one to 
be chosen. 

Before contracting for power, the fixed charges as well 
as the rate at which current can be secured should be 
scrutinized with care and calculations made over a con- 
siderable range of load. Under certain conditions it 
will probably be found quite advantageous to purchase 
power from an outside source. Under others it might 
be equally desirable to generate it at the mine plant. 
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Some Unreduced Death Rates in Illinois 


By Joun Duntop* 


SYNOPSIS—The death. rates from roof falls and falis 
of coal, and that from mine cars show no sign of reduc- 
tion in Illinois, though the decrease is apparent in other 
parts of the United States. The author of the paper is 
of the opinion that shooting off the solid has not been 
shown to be a more important source of accident from 
falls than certain other methods of mining. 

There is a part of the mining death rate in Illinois 
which legislation, inspection and the work of the federal 
Bureau of Mines has been unable to reduce. This part 
is that due to falls of roof, coal and drawslate and to the 
mishandling of cars. 

In the last year of record between June 30, 1911, and 
the same date in 1912, the deaths from falling rock, coal 
and drawslate amounted to 54 per cent. of all fatal acci- 
dents in coal mines. Mine cars were the cause of 19 
per cent. of the accidents. 

The number of nonfatal accidents in the state from 
falls of rock, coal and drawslate were in the same period 
45 per cent. of all accidents and from mine cars 26 per 
cent. It is surprising to learn that the loss of life from 
these causes per million tons mined has remained almost 


constant since 1901. 


LoNGWALL Workines Have More AccIDENTs AND LEss 
FATALITIES 

The number of nonfatal accidents per thousand men 
employed is greater in the longwall workings than in the 
room-and-pillar mines, but it is a redeeming feature that 
there are less fatal accidents. This is due to the coal 
being thinner. A piece of loose coal or shale of sufficient 
weight to injure a miner working in low coal would in 
all probability kill him if it fell from the roof of a seam 
5 ft. thick or over. 

The state inspectors have been insistent in recommend- 
ing that face bosses be employed, and the provision would, 
I am sure, save many lives. But there is a feeling against 
their employment. The miners believe that tiey would 
be arbitrary in performing their duties. A number of the 
larger companies have employed such men, and I learn 
that the results are not as favorable as might be expected. 

The superintendent of a coal company operating two 
mines, and employing about thirteen hundred men, states 
that face bosses have been at work only a year in his 
mines and he cannot tell whether they have done any 
good. The men are taking advantage of the compensa- 
tion act and are reporting injuries and seeking medical 
aid in cases so slight that they would not have reported 
the accident had it happened a year ago. 


This is his statement: 
TONS MINED PER ACCIDENT 


No.1 No. 2 
BOD 6c CARRS K ASRS SSD Neh SOLO SR DEAE SE SS See 3857 1378 
DOES: knclos 045542 SdR AS OS DSS HSISSSESN SRS ERS ESOS eS 2364 1144 


Apparently more men are injured than before the hir- 
ing of face bosses, but also the increase may be due to 
the concurrent effect of the compensation law. 





*State mine inspector, Third district, Peoria, Ill. 

Abstract of paper entitled “Safety First from the Stand- 
oint of the Mine Inspector,” delivered at the mining con- 
erence held at the dedication of the Transportation Building 
and Locomotive and Mining Laboratories, University of IIlli- 
nois, Urbana, Ill, May 8, 9 and 10. 


At No. 1 of the same company, the number of accidents 
for the last three months shows a decided decrease over 
those reported in the first three months of the fiscal year. 

QUARTERLY RETURN OF ACCIDENTS, NO. 1 MINE 


July, August and Sentempeyr? .... oc cccicccccccccsccsce 1912 72 
October, November and December.................- 1912 46 
January, February and March...........ceeeeeceeee 1913 39 


It is true that more powder is used where coal is being 
shot off the solid, and it is probable that the roof is af- 
fected by the heavy shooting, but a careful perusal of the 
reports of the state inspector of mines shows that 60 per 
cent. of the men killed by falling coal, roof and draw- 
slate are struck down in mines where the coal is almost 
all undercut by machine. As these mines produce only 
about 52 per cent.* of the total output, it seems that they 
have an undue proportion of accidents, and it is not fair 
to ascribe the maintenance of rate or increase in accidents 
to shooting out of the solid. 

Hence, it seems by these figures that the use of electric 
machines has a more detrimental effect than shooting off 
the solid. If props are set at a sufficient distance from 
the face to allow proper clearance for the working of a 
machine, the distance is too great for safety, especially 
where there is a bad roof. Under conditions of this sort, 
which are general through the central and southern part 
of the state, props should be placed before the coal is shot, 
and if face bosses are employed, it would be their duty 
to see that the place was properly timbered before any 
shots were fired. It must not be taken for granted that 
because the inspectors have strongly recommended that 
face bosses be employed for each 100 men in the mine, 
that the supervision of these men would avoid accidents. 


THE CAR-ACCIDENT PROBLEM 


To prevent accidents to drivers is a problem more diffi- 
cult to solve. This subject was earnestly discussed by the 
Mine Investigation Commission, and they listened at- 
tentively to suggestions of all kinds and considered the 
feasibility of having a law enacted to prohibit the driver 
from riding on the tail chain. It was agreed that such 
a law would not be practical in all cases. They did 
recommend that in mines opened after the passage of the 
act then prepared, all mine cars should be equipped with 
a bumper or bumpers on each end, which should project 
from the end of the car not less than 4 in. This was 
only palliative, and would not remedy the evil. 

Not long ago, I had occasion to investigate a fatal ac- 
cident which occurred to a driver. I found that he had 
not taken the proper care to protect himself. He at- 
tempted to come down a grade with a loaded trip and did 
not take time to put in sprags, but undertook to hold the 
trip by placing his back against the car and his feet on 
the rails, allowing the trip to push him down grade. His 
feet slipped off the rails, and as the trip was traveling 
rapidly, he fell in front of the car, which ran over his 
body injuring him, and causing his death a short time 
after. In this case, it was a matter of speed at the ex- 
pense of safety. To prevent accidents to drivers, we 
must always urge “More caution and less speed.” 





*Although 44 per cent. of the coal in Illinois is machine- 
mined, these same mines praenes 4,230,077 tons of hand-mined 
= 51.8 per cent. of the whole tonnage of the state.— 
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A Gas Ignition Controversy 


By J. W. Poweti* 


SYNOPSIS—A reply to questions propounded by 
James Ashworth, in regard to ascertaining the most 
probable cause of the second explosion in the Believue 
mine, Dec. 9, 1910. An account of a careful and de- 
tailed investigation of the mine by Mr. Powell, Jan. 20 
and 21, 1911, followed by his theory of the explosion 
and its cause. Haperiences in heavy-roof caves in mines 
in Pennsylvama and elsewhere. 

In answer to the request of James Ashworth, CoaL 
AGE, Mar. 1, p. 344, I will recount my theory of the sec- 
ond Bellevue mine explosion, Dec. 9, 1910. I was the sup- 
erintendent of the mine at that time, having resigned my 
position as district mine inspector of Alberta, eight days 
previous to the disaster. 

The verdict of the coroner’s jury, based upon Mr. 
Ashworth’s evidence as mining expert, stated that the 
disaster was caused by the percussion of air, due to the 
caving of rock over chutes Nos. 76 to 78. Feeling that 
the responsibility of reopening and operating this mine 
devolved upon me as superintendent, and not feeling 
satisfied that this verdict was in line with the facts, I 
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entry to chute No. 58, we examined the counter entry 
and section above as far as chute No. 70, proceeding at 
some points nearly up to the fourth crosscut. This section 
was slightly caved at different points and there were large 
quantities of dust on the fallen rock and floor and evi- 
dences of a slight coking on the corners of some of the 
coal pillars. 

Going back to the main entry, we entered chute No. 
72 and examined the counter entry in this section as far 
as chute No. 80. From the center of the pillar between 
chutes Nos. 76 and 77 as far as chute No. 79, there was 
no cave of roof rock, as was previously supposed when 
this section was examined Dec. 13, which examination 
was hurriedly made. I went up chutes Nos. 75 to 78, 
inclusive, as high as the fourth cross-pitch, and found 
but a slight cave crossing chutes Nos. 75 and 76 and 
extending about 25 ft. above the first crosscut. There 
was some coking in evidence on the caved rocks in this 
section and a slight coking appeared on some of the posts 
in chute No. 76. 

Proceeding along the counter entry to chute No. 85, 
I found a large quantity of dust deposited on the bottom 
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was anxious to ascertain for myself the true cause of the 
disaster. 

After some persuasion I prevailed upon the pit boss, 
J. Anderson, who had served in that capacity practically 
since the opening of the mine six years previous, to ac- 
company me in making an inspection of the mine. Mr. 
Anderson claimed that the workings were liable to cave 
again and with more disastrous results than before, ow- 
ing to the great accumulation of gas. In this prediction 
he was correct, as was proved by the third and more 
violent cave and explosion, which occurred five days 
after our inspection was completed. 

Referring to Fig. 1, starting Jan. 20, we first examined 
all points on the counter entry from No. 45 chute out- 
ward to No. 43 chute, where this entry was caved tight. 
We found a large amount of dust on the timbers, ribs 
and floor of the entry. The force was outward as shown 
by the direction in which the timbers were blown. Inby, 
from chute No. 45 to No. 49, there were large quanti- 
ties of dust but no signs of coking. I found the force 
was upward through chute No. 45 to the surface. Going 
down chute No. 45 to the main entry and along that 





*Mine manager, Columbia Coal & Coke Co., Coalmont, B. C., 
Canada. 





of this entry and on the timbers, but no coking was 
visible. The force of the explosion in this section was 
inby, as indicated by the stoppings and the boards on 
the sides of the coal chutes. Going down chute No. 85 
to the main entry, we traveled the main entry to the 
face at No. 129 and returned by that entry to the mouth 
of the mine. 

The next day, Jan. 21, as indicated in Fig. 1, in com- 


pany with J. Anderson, pit boss, and Frank Lewis, driver 


boss, I proceeded up No. 53 chute to the counter entry 
and along that entry to between chutes Nos. 60 and 61, 
where we found this entry blocked tight with coal that 
had been put there for a stopping to turn the air up over 
the workings above. This stopping had not been dis- 
turbed. There was a large amount of coking along the 
counter entry, between chutes Nos. 53 and 58, and a 
board nailed on one of the posts near chute No. 57 was 
charred, showing it had been subjected to a great heat. 
Ir this entry there were large globules of coked dust all 
along this section. You could pick up cakes of coked dust 
as large as your hand. Both Mr. Anderson and Mr. 
Lewis stated that this coking was the result of the second 
explosion, as they had traveled through this section many 
times after the first explosion and before the second oc- 
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curred, and were certain that there were no signs of 
coking then at that place. At chute No. 54 a car was 
tilted up, which they claimed was caused by the second 
explosion. 

The force evidently came down chutes Nos. 56 and 57 
and passed outward along the counter entry as there were 
no signs of coking on the corners of the pillars at the 
mouths of these chutes. Going up chute No. 56 and re- 
turning down chute No. 54, I found little caving in this 
section. I then went up chute No. 52 to the fourth cross- 
pitch. After building a ladder I tried to go up to the 
fifth cross-pitch, but was prevented by a body of gas 8 
or 10 ft. above the high side of the cross-pitch. Then 
going back through the fourth cross-pitch to No. 56 
chute, I again tried to get up the angle chute to the 
fifth cross-pitch, but again encountered gas at about the 
same height as before. We then crossed over to a point 
between chutes No. 57 and 58, but could go no further, 
as the large excavation above this point made it unsafe 
to proceed, and we returned by the fourth cross-pitch to 
No. 52 chute and thence to the main entry and the mouth 
of the mine. 


Roor Caves AND AIR PERCUSSION 


Now, in respect to air percussion due to heavy caving 
of roof in mines, I wish to recall an experience I had in 
the anthracite region of Pennsylvania, in the Whites 
vein seam, at Williamstown, Dauphin County. The mine 
was operated by the Summit Branch R.R. Co. The roof 
of the mine was a strong, tenacious conglomerate that 
would hold over a large area without caving, until, finally, 
as the work progressed, the roof would begin to weight 
and, for several days before the cave would take place, 
it would snap and crack, and there were loud reports 
similar to those of rifle shots. You could hear the crack- 
ing crossing through the roof over the solid pillars simi- 
lar to the cracking of ice traveling across a large pond. 
This was warning for everyone to get away at a respect- 
ful distance as, when it caved, there was always a great 
rush of air to such an extent that the sheet iron lining 
the chutes would sometimes be lifted and carried before 
the blast and twisted around props in its path. I want 
to say that at such times I never experienced any heat in 
the rush of air, nor did anyone else. On the contrary, 
the air was cool like a cold wind. 

In Carbonado, Wash., I experienced several large caves 
in mines, where explosive gas was present in the old 
workings, I recall one experience in No. 7 mine, which 
was very gaseous, when the mine foreman and myself, 
sitting on one of the counter entries, eating our lunch, 
felt a great concussion accompanied, a few seconds later, 
by a great rush of air. Thinking that there had been 
an explosion in some portion of the mine, we pro- 
ceeded at once to make an investigation. Meeting some 
of the men we were told that heavy cave had occurred 
in some of the pillars. The nature of the rock in this 
mine differed from that in the Bellevue mine, as it did 
not emit sparks, and there was consequently no explosion. 

In Coleman, Alberta, I experienced a number of large 
caves in No, 2 seam. Some of these were of larger pro- 
portions than the one at Bellevue mine on Dec. 9; but I 
never heard of anyone feeling any heat in the rush of air 
that always accompanied a cave of any extent. I am told 
further, by Mr. Anderson, that a very heavy cave once 
occurred at Bellevue mine, in a section around No. 29 
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chute, and, in comparison with this, the cave of Dec. 9, 
was but a drop in a bucket. The cave caused a great rush 
of air and a concussion that made many think an ex- 
plosion had occurred; but there was no development of 
heat and no explosion. The question may be asked if the 
roof cave, Dec. 9, produced heat sufficient to ignite the 
gas, why did not the previous cave, which was much 
greater, also produce heat and ignite gas? 

Reflecting on these facts, I came to the conclusion that 
this disaster (Dec. 9) was not caused by percussion of 
the air; but that it was due to gas ignited by sparks 
emitted from the roof rock while “weighting,” just before 
caving took place; or from the striking of the rocks 
against each other as caving occurred. The dust blown 
into the air undoubtedly distilled carbon monoxide, 
which propagated the flame of the explosion. It is a well 
known fact among the miners at Bellevue that the roof 
rock is capable of emitting sparks when struck or when 
falling. It has also been proven, in a reliable way, that 
these sparks are capable of igniting firedamp. That there 
was also an ignition of dust is confirmed, in my mind, 
by the fact that, while leading the first rescue party 
not more than three-quarters of an hour after the ex- 
plosion occurred, I encountered smoke at No. 76 chute. 
The smoke was the same dull-gray color given off by a 
newly made bituminous coal fire and had a similar smell. 
It was not the mist that sometimes accompanies ex- 
plosions of gas. Andrew Matson stated, in his evidence 
at the inquest, that he recognized the smell of smoke 
“a little like gas from a stove,” from chutes Nos. 107 
to 90, and that this got stronger as they advanced to the 
outside. There was also a smell similar to that of burn- 
ing coal coming from the air shaft at No. 82 chute, for 
several weeks after the explosion. In fact, at one time, 
we were afraid that there was a fire burning in the 
mine, and I went down through No. 82 air shaft, Dee. 
23, to ascertain, if possible, whether this was true: but 
I could find no indication of fire burning. The smell 
gradually became weaker as the air current carried it out 
of the mine. 


WHERE THE EXPLOSION ORIGINATED 


In my opinion, gas was ignited by sparks emitted by 
the rock that caved at the surface pillar, in the neigh- 
borhood of No. 65 chute above the fourth cross-pitch. 
This was one of the points where gas was found by Car- 
dle and Bovio, Dec. 7, two days previous to the explosion. 
These men stated, in their evidence, that they discovered 
gas in this place, by standing on the loose rock lying on 
the floor of the seam, and raising their safety lamps to 
the roof; but were unable to estimate the amount of gas, 
owing to the broken state of the roof and the large ex- 
cavation in the surface pillar above. I have shown, in 
Fig. 2, what I think was practically the condition of the 
roof in this section, near the surface pillar. In my opin- 
ion, any weighting of the roof, which is always accom- 
panied with a grinding action, would have emitted sparks 
sufficient to ignite the body of gas that undoubtedly was 
accumulated in this place when the cave occurred. Ac- 
cording to their evidence, the roof in this place was in 
a dangerous condition, at the time these men made their 
examination, and made it unsafe for them to venture 
across to chute No. 7%4. 

Inasmuch as the cave, if any occurred in chute No. %6, 
was small, and since the men working on pillars Nos. 89 
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and 81, close to that chute, reported no weighting of the 
roof that day when they came off shift, only four hours 
previous to the explosion, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the explosion originated in the section between chutes 
65 and 74, where the heavy cave took place. It is worthy 
of mention that, owing to the peculiar nature of the roof 
here, it gives considerable warning before caving, and 
the men at work there would certainly have known if 
there had been any movement in the roof above them. 
On the other hand, the weighting of the roof, in the sec- 
tion above chute No. 65,-could not have been heard, as 
this section is abandoned. 


PATH OF THE EXPLOSION 


The large winged arrows in Fig. 1 are intended to 
show, in a general way, the direction in which the force 
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Fig. 2. SHow1ne ConpitTion oF Roor, WHERE EXPLo- 
sion Is AssuMED To Have STARTED 








of the explosion traveled, from its point of origin above 
chute No. 65. Following the arrows the explosion 
traveled inby along the top of the workings, igniting any 
gas present at No. %4 chute, and blowing inward the 
regulator between chutes Nos. 79 and 80, and passing out 
through No. 82 air shaft, to the surface. Branching from 
this course, as shown by the arrows, some of the force 
of the explosion passed down through the robbed-out 
portion, to the counter and main entries, depositing 
coked dust on the rocks and the floor of the seam around 
chutes Nos. 75 and 76 and on some of the posts at this 
point. Passing along the counter entry, part of the force 
traveled up chutes Nos. 82 and 83 to the air shaft, while 
another portion continued inby along the counter entry. 

Outby, the force of the explosion extended along the 
top of the workings, through the fourth and fifth cross- 
pitches. There was considerable force in evidence along 
the fourth cross-pitch from chute No. 5% to chute No. 
49. Chutes and timber were blown out, and one of the 
men, who lost his life on the cross-pitch outside of chute 
No. 52, was buried under the débris so that it took 
several hours to find the body. At this point, an empty 
dump car was blown up on end. As shown by the arrows, 
the force split at chute No. 52, a part going down through 
this chute, tearing out the chute and manway in its 
path, to the counter entry. The other part traveled 
along the fourth cross-pitch and passed down through 
chute No. 49, to the counter entry; then passing outby 
along this entry to chute No. 43, where there was a cave 
completely blocking the entry. Much of the force of the 
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blast here passed up chute No 45, to the surface. 
force of the explosion also extended downward to the 
counter and main entries, at different points between 
chutes Nos. 65 and 53. © 

The fact that the bodies of men found on the fourth 
cross-pitch, just outside chute No. 52, showed signs of 
being subjected to great heat but no flame, indicates to 
my mind that the flame of the explosion was here ex- 
tinguished by expansion in the large area of open 
workings. The men here were subjected to a rush of 
hot air and dust, as the blast extended outward along 
the fourth cross-pitch, and down through chute No. 49, 
which was the outlet, at the end of this cross-pitch, 
leading to the workings below. Men who were on the 
counter entry, at chute No 45, when the explosion oc- 
curred told me afterward that the rush of air and dust 
coming from the inside workings felt hot. It had evi- 
dently cooled off much before reaching this point. 


REPLYING TO Mr. ASHWORTH’S QUESTIONS 


My account thus far, and theory of the disaster, will 
practically cover points Nos. 1, 2, 11 and 15, submitted 
by Mr. Ashworth, Coat Acer, Mar. 1, p. 344. I will 
endeavor now to answer briefly the remaining questions 
in regular order, as follows: 

3. There was no evidence, as far‘as I remember, to 
show that there was any accumulation of gas at a point 
between: the third and fourth cross-pitches, above No. 
73 chute. 

4. I found No. 73 chute slightly damaged. 

5. This chute being but slightly damaged would not, 
in my opinion, indicate positively that no explosion oc- 
curred on top of this chute, 300 ft. up the pitch. That 
would depend on the direction of the force of the ex- 
plosion. 

6. Not having read the article by Stirling and Cad- 
man, On this explosion, I cannot answer this question. 

?. Yes. These pillars were all intact, with stoppings 
in all crosscuts except the top one, which was left open 
to allow the air current to pass through. 

8. The pillars working on the day of the disaster 
were Nos. 76, 77, 78 and 79. These were the only pillars, 
to my knowledge, working in that section, at the time. 

9. Cardle and Bovio stated that they found a small 
quantity of gas over chute No. 74. 

10. Ag previously stated, I have not read the article 
to which you refer, but am of the opinion that the only 
gas that entered into this explosion was that which was 
accumulated in pockets above the fourth cross-pitch, and 
which was above the path of the ventilating current. 

12. I plugged No. 84 charging station in order to 
turn more air into the inside charging station, where the 
miners were assembled who were later rescued. The 
charging station plugged was blown off at the T where 
it branched off the main line. 

13. No. 53 chute was blown out completely and all 
the coal it contained was piled on the main entry. No. 
52 chute was blown out from the fourth cross-pitch down 
to the counter entry. This chute was a network of tim- 
bers, sheet iron, etc. We found this chute completely 
blocked with débris just below the fourth cross-pitch. 
The coal drawn from the chute 24 or 26 hr. after the 
explosion occurred was very hot when drawn. The cross- 
pitch on the south side of No. 52 chute was strewn with 
timber and coal that was blown out from this chute. I 
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noticed no signs of great heat at this point, but the dust 
on the corner of No. 52 chute felt rough and cindery 
to the touch; otherwise, there was no indication of heat 
or coking. 

14. No. 52 chute was used for dumping coal from the 
fourth and fifth cross-pitches above. I have already de- 
scribed the condition of this chute from the counter 
entry to the fifth cross-piteh. The chute was not dam- 
aged below the counter entry, but was protected by the 
large amount of coal it contained. 

16. Not having read the paper to which you refer, 
I cannot answer this question. 

17. I was unable to get up to and examine the fifth 
cross-pitch, on account of the accumulation of gas. 
Chutes Nos. 45 to 52 were intact. Chutes Nos. 53, 54 
and 55 were blown down, and a considerable amount of 
coal and timber was lying on the entry at the foot of these 
chutes. There was very little damage done from chutes 
Nos. 56 to 62, but all of these chutes were more or less 
ruptured and had to be repaired the night of the ex- 
plosion, in order to enable us to convey the air current 
along the main entry to the inside workings. The chute 
that was driven off the rock tunnel at No. 62, and con- 
nected with the counter entry of No. 1 seam at this point, 
was blown down completely, the timbers and coal being 
piled up in the rock tunnel, at the foot of the chute, 
which demonstrated there was quite a force exerted down- 
ward at this point. We put a curtain across the rock 
tunnel outside this chute the night of the explosion, to 
prevent the air current short circuiting at this point. 

I believe this answers all of Mr. Ashworth’s questions. 
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A Safety Latch for Shaft Gates 


On page 464 of our issue of Mar. 22, 1913, there ap- 
peared two photographs of a safety latch for mine gates 
as used by the H. C. Frick Coke Co. As some of our 
readers have made inquiry about this device, we deemed 
it advisable to describe it in greater detail. 

The object of this safety latch is to prevent the gate 
at a shaft landing being opened, except when the cage is 
in the proper position. Fig. 1 shows a plan and side 
elevation of the assembled device. 

A is the hand grip or operating lever. This is con- 
nected to B, which is pivoted at C to the rocker HZ, while 
at its lower end it is connected at D to the adjustable 
rod Kk. 

The rod K is connected to the bell crank L, which is 
pivoted to a stationary fulcrum on the framing or tim- 
bering of the shaft. The rocker EF above referred to is 
pivoted at / to a stationary fulcrum attached to the 
landing. JL is also heavily counterbalanced by the weights 
G@, which, under ordinary circumstances, hold it in the 
position shown. At the point H, H is connected to the 
rod J, which, at its upper end, is pinned loosely to the 
latch J. 

Suppose now that the hand grip A is pulled when the 
cage is not at the landing. The lever B is free to move 
forward as far as the stop .V, the only effect being that 
the point D will be pushed backward, causing the rod K 
to revolve the bell crank Z through a certain angle. 

Suppose now that the cage is in the proper position 
at the landing. If the grip A is now pulled, the lever B 


will move forward and the bell crank Z revolve until it 
comes in contact with a suitable plate placed upon the 
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side of the cage. When this takes place, the bell crank Z 
can move no further, and the lever B, instead of pivoting 
at the point C, now pivots at D. A further movement 
of A tilts the rocker H about the point F’, raising the 
counterweights G and pulling down the point H, which, 
in turn, through the rod J, opens the latch of the gate, 
which can now be swung outward and cars or men ad- 
mitted to the cage. 


After a car, we will say, has been pushed upon the 
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Side View 
MECHANISM OF THE SAFETY LATCH FOR SHAFT GATES 


cage, the grip A is released, and the lever B allowed to 


swing backward. The counterweight G upon the rocker 
FE now returns to its original position, closing the latch. 
The small counterweight Y upon the lever B also pulls 
the latter to its original position, which rotates the bell 
crank L back from the cage and out of the way along the 
side of the shaft. 

The cage can now be raised or lowered without interfer- 
ing with any part of the latch mechanism, and the gate is 
closed and will remain closed until the cage is again 
brought to its proper level when pulling the rod A will 
again makes contact between the cage and the bell 
erank L. 

A further refinement, and one which is not shown upon 
this drawing, is that of connecting the rocker # with a 
system of rods and levers, which can be made to actuate 
a pair of chocks located at a sufficient distance in front 
of the gate to allow the latter to swing open and which 
will hold a car until the cage is in position. 

This device was invented by one of the employees of 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co., and a patent upon it has been 
applied for. 
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An Oklahoma Water-Hoist 


By E. C. REEDER* 


SY NOPSIS—A description of the means employed to 
remove water from an old mine that threatened to 
break into and flood a newer operation. The expense of 
handling this water by bailing was decidedly less than 
by the use of pumps. 
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Oklahoma has several important coal fields, practically 
all of which are in the east central part of the state. 
Title to most of the coal lands is vested in the Indians, 
who receive substantial royalties from the mining com- 
panies. 

One of the largest and most important of these coal 
fields is the McAlester, named after Col. McAlester, one 
of the pioneers of this region. The town of McAlester is 


allowed to fill up with water. The Osage company is 
connected with the old workings at a point about 490 ft. 
vertically from the shaft mouth where an electric turbine 
pump was located which took care of the overflow from 
the old mine, pumping to the surface through a drill hole. 
As the workings of the new mine got deeper and ap- 
proached these old workings below the water level, appre- 
hension was felt that the entries might break through and 
be flooded, particularly as no reliable maps of the old 
mine were in existence. 

The shafts and slopes of the old mine were in bad con- 
dition, being practically impassable and a great deal of 
work and expense would be entailed if the old mine were 
to be pumped out by the ordinary methods. It was finally 




















Front AND REAR VIEWS OF HEADFRAME WITH A BAILER DISCHARGING IN EAcH CASE 


also named after him and is the metropolis of this part 
of the state. It is located adjacent to several of the large 
mines and is served by both the Rock Island and Missouri. 
Kansas & Texas lines of railroad which give outlets 
north and south as well as east and west. 

The largest of the mining companies in this region is 
the Osage Coal & Mining Co. who also operate several 
large mines in the Wilburton District to the east of Mc- 
Alester. 

At McAlester the coal beds outcrop in a number of 
places and dip at a fairly uniform angle to the southwest. 
The angle of inclination varies only slightly but usually 
flattens with depth. There are several workable seams of 
coal, a distance of some hundreds of feet existing between 
the uppermost and lowest beds. 

At the village of Krebs, some three miles from Mc- 
Alester, the Osage company has several large mines 
mostly opened on the upper seam which here averages 
about five feet thick and dips to the southwest, the angle 
at the outcrop being about 15 deg., flattening to about 
6 deg. at a vertical depth of 800 ft. 


Tur NECESSITY ror WAtrrer-Hoistinc APPARATUS 


Cutting into the Osage company’s acreage is the prop- 
erty of an older concern, the greater part of whose coal 
has been mined out and the workings abandoned and 
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*Mining engineer, Chicago, I11. 


decided, after much study, that the best plan was to sink 
a new vertical shaft, tapping the old workings at their 
lowest point and either install pumps or bailers to handle 
the water. 

A two-compartment snaft, 5 ft. by 9 ft. 9 in., inside the 
timbers was sunk through the shaies overlying the coal at 
this point, It was estimated that the coal was down about 
774 ft., and the shaft was stopped at a point approximate- 
ly 736 ft. from the surface. The timbering was then 
completed, buntons put in, guides strung and the shaft 
finished so a cage could be run in either compartment. 

About this time (November, 1910) the Osage company 
decided that it would install a hoist and handle the water 
with self-filling and se!f-emptying bailers, raising the 
same with an electric engine. This machinery was ac- 
cordingly contracted for. 

The work of finishing the shaft and tapping the water 
was then carried forward and completed. When the tim- 
bering was finished a churn drill was erected on the sur- 
face and a 12-in. hole drilled from the bottom of the 
shaft into the old mine workings. After drilling about 
40 ft. the drill broke through and the water rose in the 
shaft to within 500 ft. of the collar. 

The drill outfit was then removed and the bailing ma- 
chinery erected and connected up. The bailers themselves 
are 3 ft. 10 in. in diameter and 12 ft. 3 in. long, built of 
#s-in. plate and hold 1000 U.S. gallons. There are two 
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valves in the bottom about 14x18 in. in area, hinged on 
one side to open inward. One valve is connected by rods 
to the tripping mechanism which automatically opens it 
at the surface when the trip comes in contact with a 
guide runner placed for that purpose. The discharge of 
water is directed to the side by a spout attached to the bot- 
tom of the bailer. 

The other valve is used for filling purposes only as 
both open automatically when the bucket enters the water. 
The bailers discharge as scon as the spout attached to the 
bottom clears the collar. A concrete wall surrounds the 
shaft and forms part of the receiving basin into which 
the water runs to be carried off finally by a ditch. 
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THe Hoist anp Its Two Drivine Morors 

A structural-steel head fraii1e 25 ft. high, to the center 
of the sheaves surmounts the shaft. This carries the head 
sheaves and the tripping runners for en:ptying the bailers. 
The photos show the general ‘constzaction of the head 
frame, also the bailers discharging. 


Horst Driven BY Direct CURRENT 


The hoist is arranged for operation with direct current 
at 600 volts, the railway circuit of the “octaw Railway 
& Lighting Co. passing within a short distahce of the 
plant. For several reasons it was decided to use two 
motors on the hoist with master control and magnetic 
contactors arrange for series-parallel operation. 

One reason for using twe motors was that it might be 
desirable to operate over indefinite periods at reduced 
speed, and another that in case of accident to one motor 
there would still remain the other for operation at either 
reduced speed or load. 

The motors are of the General Electric manufacture, 
175 hp. rating, type CLC, 350 r.p.m., with commutat- 
ing poies. They are geared direct to the drum shaft, the 
ratio of reduction being 6.1 to 1, giving a rope travel 
of approxi:nately 1100 ft. per min. at full speed. 

The ropes are both wound on a single drum 72 in, in 
diameter by 55-in. face, machine grooved for 1-in. rope, 
one part winding on as the other winds off. The drum 
gear is bolted to the drum at one end and on the opposite 
end is located the brake which is of the post type, operated 
by hand. 

The operator stands on a platform at the rear of the 
hoist, where he commands a view of the bailers as they 
discharge as well as the hoist and motors. All the ma- 
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chinery, including the head frame, buckets and hoist, was 
built by the Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., of New York. 

The plant was put in service in July, 1911, and has 
been worked continuously ever since. It has been found 
that operation for 10 hr. during the day is ample to keep 
the water level down to about 700 ft. from the surface, 
and the greater part of the time the hoist operates with 
the motors in series, running at approximately half speed 
and bringing up a bailer full of water about every 114 
win. On test at full speed they have hoisted a bailer 
e. ary 50 sec. and kept it up for several hours, but when 
running at this rate would bail out the shaft in 3 or 4 hr. ; 
hence it was found more economical to run at a slower 
rate. 

When handling their water by means of the turbine 
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Mar SHOWING OLD WorKINGS AND PosITIon or PUMP 
AND Water Holst 


pump it cost the coal company about 4c. per 1000 gal., 
but since the installation of the water hoist this has been 
reduced to about 1%4c. per 1000 gal. 

Several other mines in the district are preparing to 
handle their water by a method similar to that above 
described, and the operation of this plant has been closely 
watched by the parties interested in similar properties. 
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Removing Solidly Driven Keys 


Those who have trouvle in removing head keys from 
the valve-gears of Corliss engines and other places will 
find that all trouble may be avoided by adopting the 
following method of removing the keys, says John F. 
Hurst, in Power of June 10, 1913. 

Place a monkeywrench over the key as shown and in- 
sert a compound wedge between the jaws of the wrench 
and under the head of the key. By applying a pressure 
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SHOWING Use oF WRENCH AND WEDGES FOR REMOVING 
KEYS 
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to the end of the wrench and at the same time driving 
the wedges, or cold chisels, whichever is used, the key 
will slowly but surely come out. 
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Coal Mining Institute of America Meeting 


By R. Dawson Hau 


SYNOPSIS—The courtesy of the Pittsburgh officials 
and the wealth of opportunity for study in that city made 
the meeting of the institute most profitable to all in at- 
tendance. The program, though improvised, was of great 
interest. 

The change of place of session from Wilkes-Barre 
to Pittsburgh at the last minute could not fail to have 
its effect in reducing attendance and it was somewhat 
surprising that so many persons came to the meeting 
despite the fact that the program was hastily framed 
at the last moment and might be expected to show some 
evidences of that haste. 

Everyone believed the change in venue was justified, 
not so much because the attendance would have been 
small as because the executive committee had no way 
of being assured of the number of persons who would 
probably be present. It is certain that several members 
had decided to attend who either did not want to avail 
themselves of the specia’ train service from Pittsburgh 
or were too negligent to make reservations. 


H. C. Frick Coxe Co. Sarexry EXHIBIT 


There .was no program provided for a morning s¢s- 
sion, so the regular meeting did not commence till 2 
o’clock in the afternoon of June 17, being held in the 
Assembly Hall of the Engineers’ Society of Western 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Keller, of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
delivered the regular lecture which he is accustomed to 
make to the miners at the company’s various plants, ac- 
companying it with stereoptican slides illustrating differ- 
ent accidents and the means by which they may be pre- 
vented. The pictures show not only the right way, but 
also the wrong way of dcing certain kinds of work and 
also the accidents resulting from following the wrong 
methods. 

The result of the training seems to justify the com- 
pany in its expenditure. Fatal accidents in the Frick 
mines are far less numerous per million tons produced 
than in England, Scotland or the United States, as was 
shown by some diagrams presented. The real merit of 
that fact was, however, not made plain. The H. C. Frick 
Coke Co. is mining the Pittsburgh bed almost exclusively 
and this seam is regarded as having an exceptionally 
dangerous roof. The remarkable record was made, there- 
fore, despite adverse conditions. 


PENNSYLVANIA PossEsseEs 5 PER CENT. OF THE COAL 
AND MINEs ONE-HALF 


John W. Boileau then delivered his address on the 
“Pittsburgh Coal Field,” illustrating it with a large map 
of the seam, showing its extensions in West Virginia 
and Ohio. He has measurements of the coal bed com- 
piled from drillings throughout the field and perhaps 
no one knows better than he the characteristics and values 
of every portion of this coal territory. His address is 
abstracted as follows: 

“The bituminous coal fields of Pennsylvania produce 
nearly 160,000,000 tons per annum. This constitutes 


one-third of all the coal produced in the United States. 


But this does not represent the whole coal output of the 
state for the anthracite production is about 90,000,000 
tons. 

“In the Pittsburgh district proper more than 60,000,- 
000 tons are mined annually, but when the product of the 
Connellsville district, Fayette and Westmoreland Counties 
is added, the tonnage is 100,000,000, or approximately 
one-fifth of the entire tonnage of the United States. This 
includes coal sold as coal and coal made into coke. The 
coke region itself will produce 21,000,000 tons of coke 
each year, to manufacture which 32,000,000 tons of coal 
must be mined. The coke tonnage will probably increase 
5 to 7 per cent. per annum. 

“Pittsburgh and the manufactories in the Mononga- 
hela, Ohio and Allegheny Valleys within a short radius 
of that city form the greatest coal-consuming district in 
the world. While we consume in the Pittsburgh district 
proper 16,000,000 tons, we use enough in the form of 
coke to raise that figure to 25,000,000 tons. 

“Pennsylvania has only about 5 per cent. of the coal 
area, but the state is producing nearly half the output 
of the entire United States. Consequently, the early ex- 
haustion of the coal resources is to be expected, vurticular- 
ly of that part of the coal which is suited fi coking or 
the manufacture of gas. 

“Our great railroads are consuming immense quan- 
tities of coal and half the iron industry is located in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania so that the Pittsburgh bed will be 
rapidly exhausted. One large railroad alone uses six 
acres per day. The total acreage requirement of the 
United States is more than 325 acres daily. It is to be 
regretted that this exhaustion is not replaceable like that 
in agriculture; there is but one gleaning. If all the 
coal produced in Pennsylvania were drawn from one of 
our largest counties, like Greene or Washington, the coal 
in those areas would last only 8 cr 10 years.” 


THE ConpITIONS DETERMtNID:G CoAL THICKNESS 


The discussion largely centered on the relation of coal 
thickness to the direction of the main basins and anti- 
clines resulting from the Appalachian uplift. Mr. Boileau 
stated that the basins usually showed thicker coal than 
the anticlines and some were disposed to believe that this 
was an indication that the main uplift was in process of 
formation when the Pittsburgh bed was laid down, be- 
cause the lower coal beds do not thicken in those syn- 
clines which have that particular direction. For in- 
stance, the basins which show thick coal in the Kittan- 
nings are those Wie i: run east and west and not north- 
east and southwest. Mr. Boileau declared that the thick- 
riess of the coal varies along the basins as well as across 
them and that the summits of the anticlines are some- 
times eroded. The irregularity of the sulphur content 
was also discussed, but its presence could not be sub- 
jected to forecast, its occurrence being more irregular 
than that of the coal. 


VIsITs TO PoINTs oF INTEREST 


The institute then adjourned to the offices of the 
weather bureau and H. Pennywitt, the local forecaster, 
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explained the methods by which the weather was. pre- 
dicted. The visitors climbed to the top of the Farmers’ 
Bank Building, where the weather conditions are meas- 
ured, the actual readings being taken in the offices below. 

June 18 the members met at the Carnegie Museum 
and were shown through the exhibition rooms and the 
laboratories. As a rule, such a trip is wearisome in the 
extreme and not to be compared with an unconducted 
trip. However, with W. J. Holland, the curator, and D. 
Stewart, his assistant, as guides no such weariness was 
possible. Drs. Holland and Stewart have made the ex- 
hibit what it is, have traveled long distances to secure 
and excavate the specimens and are, moreover, brilliant 
convyersationalists, their enthusiasm and extensive knowl- 
edge making every exhibit of interest. 


TALKING THROUGH ADAM’s APPLE 


In the afternoon a trip was made to the Bureau of 
Mines, where a lengthy program had been prepared. 
J. W. Paul demonstrated the use of rescue apparatus in 
the smoke room and showed how the telephone could be 
operated by attaching it to the throat of the rescuer. As 
this vibrates with the vocal chords, it is possible to use 
its motion to actuate the transmitter. The rescuer, there- 
fore, speaks in the confines of his helmet and not directly 
in front of the diaphragm, but the instrument being at- 
tached to the throat receives and delivers the message 
nevertheless. 

Mr. Paul also showed the action of a modern safety 
lamp in a mixture of air and 8.6 per cent. of explosive 
gas moving at a velocity of 2500 ft. per min. The flame 
left the wick and went up into the gauze. Then placing 
an unbonneted lamp in the same mixture, moving at 
1500 ft. per min., he showed that it was extinguished. 
The Davy lamp in the same mixture exploded, though the 
velocity of the air current was reduced to 600 ft. per 
min. Passing one by one into a dark room, the visitors 
compared the cap of the naphtha-bonneted lamp with that 
of the Davy lamp in 2 per cent. of methane. 


SIMPLE Detonator TEST 


The nail test for determining the strength ofedetonators 
was then exhibited by C. Hall. The detonator is tied be- 
neath a finishing nail and ignited through a fuse. The 
explosive bends the nail and the action measures the 
force of the detonator correctly. This is not true of the 
Trauzl block which has hitherto been the recognized 
method of measurement. The method invented by Mr. 
Hall has certainly the merit of simplicity. He exploded 
two detonators, one a No. 3 and the other a No. 6, and 
the difference in the angle to which the nail was bent was 
vasily manifest. Weak detonators fail to produce the 
full strength of the powder to be detonated. 

O. P. Hood described the experiments being made to 
determine how much of each kind of gas is exhausted by 
gasoline motors in every condition of working. A motor is 
being tested in the laboratory, but in the field the con- 
ditions of working are being ascertained so as to discover 
what effect the gasoline engine has on the atmosphere in 
a mine. 

The bureau is testing carbon-dioxide recorders for de- 
termining the operating efficiency of boiler and other 


furnaces. The various types under test all showed the 


same record during the visit, but it is said that there is 
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some lag in changing the record when the operating con- 
ditions change. 


PortTABLE ELEctTRIic LAMPs FoR MINE USE 


H. H. Clark exhibited several portable electric-mining 
lamps, including the C. E. A. G. lamp, which has just 
been approved. He showed that a spark caused by a break 
in a current of 10 amp. at 15 volts made a large and 
brilliant spark. Despite the long period during which 
the flash was continued in the presence of gas, no ex- 
plosion resulted. A smaller spark at a higher voltage 
ignited the gas as soon as discharged. Sparks of low 
voltage will not ignite methane unless the current is ex- 
tremely high. 

G. S. Rice announced that the state of Colorado had 
just passed a law requiring that oil safety lamps shall 
only be used for testing purposes after Jan. 1, 1914, and 
requiring the use of electric lamps for ordinary mining 
purposes. This law is to be of effect when the bureau 
shal! determine the electric lamps which are safe for 
mine use. 

A visit was made to the large testing machines of the 
Bureau of Standards. A test was being prepared of a 
large rock pillar, surrounded by concrete and bound by 
iron bands. The rock was piled loosely and filled with 
sand by flushing. The purpose is to ascertain the strength 
of the loose rock when it is confined and prevented from 
sliding sidewise under pressure. A yellow-pine prop about 
8 in. in diameter was tested in another machine and 
failed under a total load of 7714 tons. The failure was 
wholly at the bottom and the prop was in such condition 
that it could be sawn off and used in a thinner bed or in 
a place when a shorter prop would serve. This sawing 
off and relocating of crushed props is effecting large 
economics for the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Co. 

At the close of this exhibit, the meeting disbanded 
without further formalities. 
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Chilean Coal Importations 


The quantity of coal imported into Chile has increased 
in the past few years, having doubled during the last de- 
cade; 1,577,000 tons were imported in 1912, practically 
all of it coming from England and Australia. At present 
the importation of coal from the United States is pre- 
vented by the lack of any line of ships running directly to 
this country. With the opening of the Panama Canal 
and the establishment of a fleet of ore-carrying steamers 
between Chile and Philadelphia, it is expected that there 
will be a better opportunity to sell American coal in that 
country, as, no doubt, the ships would take return cargoes 
at low rates. 
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Hirsch Electric Mine Lamp Approved 


The Bureau of Mines has approved the safety electric 
miners’ lamp, manufactured by the Hirsch Electric Mine 
Lamp Co., of 221-227 North Twenty-third St., Philadel- 
phia, Penn. This is the first cap lamp approved by the 
Bureau. The battery is carried on a belt around the 
waist of the operator and the lamp is connected by a flexi- 
ble pair cable passing over his back. The light is thus 
easily handled by the workman and does not interfere 
with his work. 
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Notes on the Groundhog Coal Field 


By Amos Goprrey* 


SYNOPSIS—The Groundhog coal field is situated in 
northern British Columbia and contains a large amount 
of high-grade coal that will come into competition with 
the Alaskan coals in the Pacific Coast markets. A few 
facts concerning it are given in this article. 

The Groundhog coal field is in northern British 
Columbia, in the Cassiar district, and lies between 56 and 
57% deg. north latitude, and about 128 deg. west longi- 
tude, covering an area about 30x45 miles in extent. The 
nearest town is Stewart, 90 miles away, as the crow flies, 
on the Portland Canal, but the town from which all sup- 
plies must be obtained is Hazelton, on the Skeena River, 
which is about 150 miles by trail from the coal fields. 
Supplies are taken up the Skeena on the ice in winter 
and on pack trains in the summer, both of these methods 
being expensive and uncertain. 

In 1903, James McEvoy, formerly of the Canadian 





there are some 1500 square miles of territory staked out. 
No doubt much of this territory is barren. 

In September last the B. C. Anthracite Coal, Ltd., 
had some thousand feet of tunneling driven in the several 
seams, the longest tunnel being 182 ft., one fault and 
one roll having been encountered, but in both instances 
the coal was normal on the other side. J. A. Challoner, 
writing in December last, reports upon one seam that 
there is 6 ft. of good, clean coal. 


CHARACTER OF THE COAL 


The geological age of this field has been classed by the 
Canadian Geological Survey as cretaceous, the exact posi- 
tion in that age not having been fully determined. The 
classifications of the coal by D. B. Dowling’s method of 
split volatile ratio, are anthracite, semi-anthracite and 
anthracitic in character. In this connection George Wat- 
kins Evans states in a report: “rom the above analysis 





No. 4 “A” Trart CREEK, OpposITE JACKSON CAMP 


Geological Survey, took a party into the Groundhog 
country and staked 12 claims. In 1904, W. W. Leach 
went in with a party and staked four additional claims 
for the same company. F. A. Jackson was a member of 
both of these parties, his work being the hunting of 
caribou. On his hunting trips Mr. Jackson noticed other 
outcrops which the Western Development Co., for whom 
he had been working, did not take up. In 1909 he de- 
cided to stake his discovery. James Latham and Mr. 
Jackson went in during July with four horses, two pack 
and two saddle horses. They staked 14 claims, which 
were taken over by a syndicate calling itself the British 
Columbia Anthracite Syndicate, which was later merged 
into the B. C. Anthracite Coal, Ltd., claims having been 
added as prospects warranted until the company now 
owns 66 claims in all. 

The next one to take an interest in the Groundhog 
region was Leon Benoit, of Winnipeg. In the fall of 
1910, R. C. Campbell Johnson went in to examine Mr. 
Benoit’s holdings and in 1911 took in a large party and 
did considerable work opening some fine anthracite coal. 
Since then many stakings have been made until now 





*Manager B. C. Anthracite Coal, Ltd. Groundhog P. O., 





TUNNEL ON OUTCROP ON TELFER CREEK 


we find that the coal field contains what can actually be 
classed as anthracite. It is claimed by men who have 
criticized the field that there is no anthracite present. I 
think the above partial summary should convince anyone 
that anthracite really does occur.” The government re- 
ports upon the coal show that it is variable in the amount 
of fixed carbon that it contains, that constituent running 
from 40 to 85 per cent. and averaging around 60 per 
cent. 


RAILROADS INTO THE REGION 


The Provincial Government has granted several rail- 
way charters. One proposed railway from Nasoga Gulf 
to the coal fields would be in the neighborhood of 200 
miles long and traverse the Naas River valley, which has 
great agricultural possibilities. This road would be 
called the Naas & Skeena Rivers R.R. Another charter 
has been granted for a road to start in the town of 
Stewart on the Portland Canal, called the Canadian 
Great Eastern. This, too, would enter the upper reaches 
of the Naas River and possibly be laid along Currier 
Creek, the mouth of which is the center of the field. The 
length would be approximately 120 miles. Fourteen miles 
of this are already in operation up Fair River from Stew- 
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art. Another route would be a continuation of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, which is in operation from Prince Rupert 
to Hazelton. This would follow the Skeena River from 
Hazelton to the coa) field, the distance being approxi- 
mately 200 miles and the grade would be in favor of 
oaded trains. The Naas & Skeena Rivers R.R. has one 
divide to cross, the Canadian Great Eastern has two, so, 
although the initial expense of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
would possibly be greater, it has the advantage that the 
actual cost of haulage would be less. 
MARKET? VOR THE COAL 
It has been thought that the opening of the Panama 


Canal would start a market for an immense amount of 
coal from this field, Moreover, the cities of the Pacific 
Coast are making great strides. In fact, there has been 
a shortage of ccal in Vancouver recently, showing that 
a portion of the output of this field would find a market 
in the near-by cities along the coast. Moreover, the in- 
terior of the province is making rapid progress which will 
a)so take care of some of the output. 
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involve. His company has no less than 29 nationalities 
on its payrolls and each has holidays peculiarly its own. 

A recent compilation of the nationalities of the mine 
workers in the anthracite region gave them as follows: 
American, English, Welsh, Scotch, Irish, German, Slav- 
onian, Italian, Polish, Hungarian, Austrian, Swedish, 
Russian, Belgian, Bohemian, French, Finnish, Canadian, 
Lithuanian, Greek, Tyrolean, Danish, Syrian, Montene- 
grin and Horwat. The workers classified as “American” 
include all of those born in this country even if their 
parents were foreign and did not speak a word of English, 
and several groups, like the Slavonians, are capable of 
still further subdivision. 

The worst feature of these holidays is that, in many 
cases, the mine workers do not notify their foreman in 
advance, and to keep the numerous foreign holidays in 
his head, taking into account the changing nationalities 
of the shifting labor, a foreman would have to be a sort 
of human almanac. The celebration of most of the holi- 
days also implies a second day off for those who have 


celebrated too well. 








CoaL Ou'rcrRoPS ON BARNEY CREEK 


Some views are given which were taken in the Ground- 
hog region, the first figure being a view of No. 4A Trail 
Creek, opposite the Jackson camp, where some prospect- 
This shows a drift in the dank along 
the creek on a coal outcrop. The second picture is of a 
drift which has been driven into the coal on Telfer 
Creek. In this the inclination of the strata can be seen 
dipping about 30 deg. N. E. Fig. 3 is of a stripping of 
the outcrop on Barney Creek, where some good anthracite 
coal was found. The character of the country can be 
seen from the background. Fig. 4 is a picture of Alva 
Mountain, and shows the basal conglomerates which un- 
derlie the region. 


ing has been done. 
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Mine Holidays 


The numerous attempts which have been made to com- 
pile a list of mine workers’ holidays in the anthracite 
coal region of Pennsylvania have so far been a com- 

ton) . 


plete failure. In view of the many recent “Button” and 


other strikes these frequent holidays are becoming an 
increasing source of loss and annoyance to the opera- 
tors. 

Capt. W. A. May, president of the Pennsylvania Coal 
Co., recently stated that he could never tell when a 
miners’ holiday was coming or how many men it would 


ALvo MouNTAIN, SHOWING BASAL CONGLOMERATES 


As long ago as 1906 the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. pre- 
sented this difficulty as a matter for consideration to 
the Board of Conciliation, but the two grievances were 
withdrawn. 
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‘Shooting off the Solid’’ 


Advance sheets of his report for 1912 show that John 
Laing, chief of the Department of Mines, makes the 
proud boast that “shooting off the solid” has been nearly 
eliminated in West Virginia. 

Government statistics show that more than 48 per 
cent. of deaths in coal mines are due to falls of roof. One 
of the causes of these falls is “shooting off the solid.” A 
shot in the solid seam is also more likely to blow out 
the tamping so that the flames may set fire to coal dust 
or gas, thus causing an explosion that may wipe out scores 
of lives. In other words, reckless miners deliberately 
risk their own lives and the lives of others to save labor. 

This dangerous practice has been discouraged in West 
Virginia by a vigilant system of inspection backed up by 
prosecutions of offenders. The 1911 report of the chief 
of the Department of Mines shows that 105 miners were 
fined an aggregate of $1503 for shooting off the solid in 
that year. This vigorous enforcement of the law evident- 
ly had its effect in 1912. 
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Our British Coal-Mining Letter 


SYNOPSIS—The Rufford accident has called attention 
to the need for ladders and automatic hoisting control 
in shaft sinking. The tonnage of English mines per man 
empioyed has not decreased, despite the shortening of the 
hours of labor, and the increased remoteness of present 
operations from the shaft bottom. This uniformity of 
production is the result of the greater use of machinery. 
The utilization of the exhaust from steam engines wm low- 
pressure turbines is an important source of the increased 
jiower in British collieries, Underground fires in Wales 
are found to occur frequently in the shales of the roof. 
% 

The hoisting accident at the Rufford shaft, related on 
p. 453 of CoaL AGr, has aroused much question as to the 
need for ladders in shafts which are in process of sinking. 
It will be remembered that, owing to the fal) of a water 
bucket, the scaffold beneath the workmen broke. They 
fell into the water and, probabiy, several of the 14 killed, 
perished by drowning. 

Rope ladders have been suggested as furnishing the 
best mode of escape, but it was pointed out that if four 
ladders had been provided for 18 men, five or six, per- 
haps eight or ten, would have tried to reach one ladder, 
which could hardly serve as even a life line for them all. 
lt was made apparent in the inguiry that an automatic 
controller should have been installed. This would have 
reduced the speed 42 ft. from the top of the shaft and 
have stopped the bucket on the surface. It was suggested 
that an emergency engine should have been provided so 
that the men could have been removed regardless of the 
disablement of the regular hoisting engine used for sink- 
ing purposes. 


MecHANICAL POWER IN MINES 


Taking as his subject the development of mechanical 
power in the mines of the northeastern coal field, R. 
Nelson, chief electrical inspector of mines, addressing the 
North of England branch of the Association of Mining 
Electrical Engineers, recalled the important part which 
mechanical power has played in enabling the coal-min- 
ing industry to meet the demands made upon it. 

In 1911 there were in operation 511 collieries in 
Northumberland and Durham, and they produced 56,- 
401,343 tons of coal, while the number of workmen em- 
ployed was 216,733. Thus 260 tons were produced per 
person per annum. Comparing the figures for 1844, 
when the use of mechanical power was limited, with those 
for 1911, the number of workmen and the output had 
each been multiplied by about six, an indication of the 
extent to which the use of mechanical power had aided 
the development of coal mining, seeing that the output 
per man was almost maintained, although the daily hours 
of labor in coal mines had been reduced one-half .and 
despite the fact that the more remote and less easily 
worked coal is now being mined. As regards the output 
per colliery, the figure for the year 1844, namely 77%,- 
600 tons, was increased to 110,000 tons by the year 1911. 

Mr. Nelson then proceeded to say that the present cen- 
tury has so far witnessed nothing in mining comparable 
with the wide adoption of electricity. Motors totalling 


over 100,000 hp. are now at work in the mines of North- 
For the various operations of 


umberland and Durham. 


pumping, coal cutting and coal conveyance, electricity 
now stands preéminent, and a modern installation of 


electric motors may be made a thoroughly mechanical job, 
well able to withstand rough usage. Further, the ap- 


paratus may be so protected that if the current is rightly 
used, that is to say, only where the risk of accident 
arising therefrom is, so far as can be seen, negligible, 
the standard of safety is as high as that to be attained 
by any machinery in any situation. 


Urinizine Steam Exuaust 
The question of utilizing the power of exhaust steam 


is one which arises in the experience of most colliery 
managers, and as A. Benson reminded the Midland mem- 
bers of the National Association of Colliery Managers, in 
nearly every case the plant installed for this purpose 
necessarily includes a condenser. If electrical energy or 
compressed air is used at the mine, the most convenient 
way of dealing with the exhaust steam from the hoisting 
or ether engines is to use it in a low-pressure turbine for 
driving electrical generators, or for actuating air com- 
pressors. Other circumstances might arise where more 
power is required from non-condensing engines such as 
the engine driving a ‘an, and in this case the diffieulty 
might be met by instailing a condenser of a suitable type. 
The advantaye derived from the use of a condenser, as 
Mr. Benson stated are: A saving of steam of trom 20 to 
40 per cent, increased power cf steam engine, economy 
of boiler plant and a supply of hot, pure feed water for 
the boilers. 


UNDERGROUND FiREs 


In a paper before the Scottish 'nstitute of Mining Stu- 
dents, W. A. Taylor explained that apart from spontane- 
ous ignition of the coal, fires may be caused underground 
by (1) ignition of timber resulting from the careless hand- 
ling of naked lights; (2) badly constructed motor rooms, 
in which inflammable material is in too close proximity to 
starters, motors, cables, ete.; (3) the heating of timber 
or coal by steam pipes. The precautions to be taken where 
there is any danger of fire, suggested by the late Mr. Pick- 
ering, are recalled as follows: (a) Withdrawing as much 
timber from the waste as possible; (b) packing the waste 
as tightly as possible; (c) paying great attention to the 
building of side packs; (d) leaving as little coal stand- 
ing as possible; (e) keeping the workings cool by means 
of an adequate amount of ventilation. 

Blaes, a blue shale, is undoubtedly a primary cause of 
fires. During the past year the railway fill at Wellesley 
Colliery, near Methil, which is largely made up of blaes, 
caught fire in two places. Other embankments in the vicin- 
ity have also caught fire. A short time ago a fire took 
place at Rosie Colliery, belonging to the Wemyss Coal 
Co., in which the blaes overlying the Chemiss seam was 
found burning at the edge of an old pillar. 


HoIstTine ENGINEER’s Eraut-Hr. Day 


British hoisting engineers now have their hours of em- 
ployment regulated by law, the Home Secretary prescrib- 
ing June 30, 1913, as the date after which a hoisting en- 
gineer may not be employed for more than eight hours in 
any one day, except as provided by general regulations. 
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Benham Coke Works, 


Br J. 2: 


SYNOPSIS—A small plant turning out a good preduct 
from beehive ovens. Two beds of coal are worked, the 
product of one being made into coke while that of the 
other goes to the market as a domestic fuel. Considerable 
attention is given to the santation of the town and the 
safety of the employees. 
BOs 

The coke works of the Wisconsin Steel Co. are situated 
on Big Looney Creek in Harlan County, Ky., 79 miles 
from Middlesboro on a branch of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville R.R. The plant proper is so located that it does not 
mar the beauty of the town and still is within short 
walking distance of all the laborers’ homes. 


Tuer GEOLOGY OF THE COAL BEDS 


The region drained by the Poor Fork and Clover Fork 
of the Cumberland River includes the southern slope of 
the Pine Mountain and extends from the confluence of 
these two streams to Proctor Fork, a distance of about 
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half of one per cent. sulphur and a trace of phosphorus. 

In many respects this coal bed resembles the Elk 
Horn seam of the Kentucky River section but no connec- 
tion can be made between the two because of the dis- 
turbance made by the upheaval of the Pine Mountain 
shown in Plate 1. This éoal is the one now being coked 
at this plant. Its height'in Benham Spur averages 5 ft. 
8 in. 

The D, or Low Splint seam, is now operated by the 
company for domestic and foreign market purposes and 
gives the following test: Moisture, 5.012 per cent.; 
volatile combustible, 35.54 per cent.; fixed carbon, 
52.002 per cent.; ash, 6.7855 per cent.; sulphur, 0.635 
per cent.; phos., 0.025 per cent. This seam averages at 
the outcrop a height of 4 ft. 


ONLY ONE SeAm Is COKED 


As stated above, the company is at present working 
two distinct beds of coal, one 60 ft. above the other. 
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Fig. 1. Cross-Section or CoaL-BEARING STRATA NEAR BENHAM, Ky. 


38 miles, its extreme width being about 9 miles. Big 
Black Mountain, lying along the center of the region, is 
the most prominent feature of its topography, rising to 
a height of 4500 ft. above tidewater. This is the highest 
point in the state. 

Except on the narrow flats of Poor Fork only the 
larger creeks have bottomlands wide enough for the 
economic location of coke ovens. The seams of coal in 
this field are divided into the upper and lower groups. 
Those of the lower preductive group are locally desig- 
nated as A, B, C and D, and are of varying section and 
value in the property. 

Fig. 1 shows the relative distance between the seams. 
This group with associated rock is about 200 ft. thick. 
The bed A, or Harlan seam, is the lowest coal measure 
which has proven of any commercial value. The B seam 
is from 110 to 115 ft. above the A. The C, or Keokee 
bed, lies about 40 ft. above the B, while the D, or lower 
splint, is the highest of this group, lying about 75 ft. 
above the B. 

An analysis of coal from the Keokee, or C seam, shows 
the following approximate results: Volatile matter 38 
per cent., fixed carbon 58 per cent. and ash 214 per cent. 
The coke produced from this material contains about 1 
per cent. volatile matter, 94 per cent. fixed carbon, one- 





*Coke foreman, Wisconsin Steel Co., Benham, Ky. 


Each has a separate tipple. The upper seam is worked 
entirely for domestic purposes and the market, none be- 
ing used for the manufacture of coke. The coal is low- 
ered to the tipple by two monitors of 5 tons capacity each, 
running on a three-rail, gravity incline. It is passed over 
gravity screens, making three sizes of coal. 

The other or lower tipple is equipped with two Jeffrey 
swing-hammer crushers of 1500 tons capacity each. The 
maximum size of the crushed coal is 14 in. and all 
crushing is done dry. A bin of 1200 tons capacity takes 
care of the fine material. 

At present there are 300 coke ovens of the beehive 
type in operation and 108 under construction, requiring 
on the average 1400 tons to fill with 48-hr. charges. 

All the machinery of the lower tipple is run by electric 
power except the crushers, which are driven by two 
steam engines of 150 hp. each. The power plant consists 
of a separate power house, equipped with two 250-kw. 
250-volt generators and one 100-kw. 250-volt generator. 
The boiler house is equipped with four Stirling water- 
tube boilers of a total of 1400 hp., working under a steam 
pressure of 125 lb. The mine is worked on the four-entry 
system, all haulage being done by electric motors. It is 
ventilated by a Jeffrey fan, with an ultimate capacity of 
200,000 cu.ft. per minute. This is now working at a 


capacity of 60,000 cu.ft. and a present speed of 30 r.p.m. 
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As above stated, all the coke ovens in operation are of 


the beehive type. There are two parallel batteries, which 
contain 120 ovens each and one short battery of 60 ovens. 
The coal cokes exceedingly well, requiring little air, 34- 
in. to 1-in. draft openings being used for 72-hr. coke 
and 114-in. for 48-hr. coke. Six tons of coal are charged 


for 48-hr. and 71% to 8 tons for 72-hr. coke. 














Fic. 2. BirpsEYE View or BENHAM, SHOWING POWER 
PLANT AND COKE OVENS 


The government test shows this coke to be among the 
best in the country. It has a light gray or silver color; 
the cell structure is small but not dense. It breaks in 
fingered pieces of fair size, which have a noticeable metal- 
lic ring. The %2-hr. charges make a high-grade foundry 
fuel. The per cent. of recovery is 63.5. 


Mvucu Arrention Is GIvEN SANITATION AND SAFETY 


The town of Benham is laid off in streets and blocks, 
having the appearance of a well planned village rather 
than that of a mining camp. The houses vary in style 
and color, and all have hydrants in the back yards, the 
water supply coming from a reservoir, which is fed by 
mountain springs. This arrangement gives clean, whole- 
some water for domestic use, a separate system being pro- 
vided for the power house and coke yard. The houses are 











Fie. 3. BenuAm First-Arp TEAM AT PRACTICE 


fenced and ample space is given for chicken yards and 
vegetable gardens at the back. Those desiring them are 
furnished with electric lights at a cost of 25c. per room 
per month. 

Safety committees, made up of three men on each en- 
try in the mine and in the different departments outside 
the mine, have been appointed. Each member wears a 
badge and it is his duty to observe closely and report 
my practice conflicting with the rules governing the op- 
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eration of ‘the mine or violating the mining laws of the 
state. li 

At the mouth of the main entry of the mine is printed 
in large letters, “Safety First.” It will be easily per- 
ceived from the above that the company is sparing no 
effort to protect the lives and health of its employees. W. 
C. Tucker, superintendent, has given particular attention 
to the comfort and welfare of his men and to the sani- 
tary condition of their surroundings. 
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A Tape Grip 


The device illustrated below is a tape grip, and its pur- 
pose is to enable a chainman to obtain a firm hold at any 
desired point of the measuring line. In plumbing down 
a steep hill, using broken distances, it is not possible to 
make use of the hold furnished by the handles provided, 
but with the aid of this device, the tape can be stretched 
as tightly as if the whole line were being used. That 


4 


soreness around the thumb and finger nails, which every 


conscientious chainman has repeatedly felt after a long 
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A Device BY WuHicH A Tare Can Be HeEtp at Any 
Point oN Its LENGTH 


day’s work, will be entirely removed by the use of this 
handy device, which he can slip in his pocket whenever 
it is not needed. The makers of the grip are Eugene 
Dietzgen Co., of 218 East Twenty-third St., New York 
City. 
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Increased Coal Output in Georgia 


In 1912, for the first time in five years, the coal pro- 
duction of Georgia showed an increase over the preceding 
year, says E. W. Parker, of the United States Geological 
Survey. The production was 227,503 short tons, valued 
at $838,426. The decreased production in the last few 
years has been attributed to the withdrawal by the state 
of the convicts with which the mines had been operated. 

The production in 1912 exceeded that of 1911 by 62,- 
293 tons, or 37.7 per cent.; while the value increased 
$92,218. More than 50 per cent. of the increased pro- 
duction in 1912 was in the quantity of coal made into 
coke. This item amounting to 111,923 tons in 1912, 
against 72,677 tons in 1911, or a gain of 39,246 tons. 

The total area of the coal field in Georgia is estimated 
at 157 sq.mi., this being the smallest coal area in the 
Appalachian states and not all of it workable. All of the 
production in 1912 was by two companies operating in 
Walker County. 

On account of its high percentage of fixed carbon (80) 
and its low sulphur content, the Lookout Mountain coal 
of Walker County gives a large product of excellent coke, 
which is sold to the furnaces of Chattanooga and other 
points in Tennessee and Georgia. 
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An Italian Aérial Tramway 


By Our BERLIN CORRESPONDENT 


SY NOPSIS—A description of an aérial tramway which 
was installed to transport coal over rugged country from 
the harbor of Savona to the town of San Giuseppe, sup- 
plementing the facilities of a single-track railway, upon 
which the towns of northern Italy were dependent for 
their supply of coal and which could not be duplicated 
on account of the expense of construction. 

The industries of northern Italy mainly depend for 
their supply of coal on the two harbors of Genoa and Sa- 


vona, which, though near together, are separated by a pre- : 


cipitous spur of the Apennines which until a short time 
ago made any intercommunication impossible. Since 
Savona has only a single-track railroad to the interior, 


found to be readily obtainable by means of a Pohlig 
aérial tramway. Therefore, Messrs. J. Pohlig, Ltd., 
with whom the scheme had been worked out, were en- 
trusted with the installation, and the following plan was 
adopted : 

Lighters were designed for receiving buckets of 30 
tons capacity. These buckets, which empty at the bot- 
tom, are lifted by gantry cranes and unloaded into pock- 
ets which serve as the loading station for the aérial tram- 
way to which they are immediately connected. The rope 
railway, 10.9 miles in length, terminates at San Giuseppe 
in a telpher line about 2950 ft. long where it passes over 
pockets and open store yards. The coal from the pockets 
is loaded into railway cars through chutes, but on the 














Tue San Giuseppe UNLOADING STATION, SHOWING THE CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


there were frequent disturbances in the coal supply, af- 
fecting the industry of Milan, Turin, etc. At times more 
than 30 coal barges would lie in the harbor unable to dis- 
charge their cargo. An improvement of this state of af- 
fairs was prevented by the expense which the installation 
of a second railway line, and the reconstruction of the 
quays of Savona would have entailed. 


An AértAL TRAMWAY 11 Mites Lona 


In order to avoid this expense, two Italian engineers, 
Carrissimo and Crotti, drew up plans for an aérial tram- 
way to attain the same end. This plan required only 
small pocket installations at the terminal of the railway 
to act as buffers between the supply from the vessels and 
the actual demand. The terminal point of the ropeway 
was to be the railway station of San Giuseppe, which is 
10.9 miles from Savona on the Lombardy slope of the 
Apennines and where there are railway connections with 
Turin and Milan. The scheme required the transporta- 
tion of 900,000 to 1,200,000 tongs per annum, which was 


open store yards, loading bridges and crabs with auto- 
matic grabs had to be provided. 


THE PLANT AT SAVONA HARBOR 


The whole plant consists of three main parts: First, 
lighters, cranes and pockets in Savona Harbor to unload 
the coal; secondly, the Savona, San Giuseppe aérial tram- 
way; and, thirdly, a storing and unloading plant at San 
Giuseppe. In order to take up a minimum of the avail- 
able space on the sea coast, the pockets in Savona Harbor 
were built out over the water as far as possible. They are 
made of reinforced concrete throughout and rest on con- 
crete foundations. Each of the 24 pockets is 23x26.24 
ft. in cross-section and 29.5 ft. in height, exclusive of the 
discharging funnel. Each compartment has a capacity 
of 17,650 cu.ft., corresponding to 400 tons of coal. Above 
these pockets, 59 ft. above the level of the water, there are 
three traveling gantry cranes, which can advance over 
the water on a projecting structure carried by pillars in 
order to pick up the buckets from the lighters. 
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View or Two UNLOADING 


A Bucket witH THREE LIFTING GEARS 


“ach crane has a main and two auxiliary lifting gears 
operated from a common lifting motor. The bucket is 
of the clam-shell type with two parts hinged near the top. 
From the main lifting gear there is suspended a trans- 
versal beam which when lowered causes the bucket to 
open. Transversal pieces suspended from the two auxil- 
iary lifting gears, support the outside edges of the bucket. 
When raising ooal, the three lifting gears are coupled to- 
gether and thus operate jointly; in unloading, the two 








A GENERAL VIEW OF THE LINE 


auxiliary lifting gears are kept in position while the main 
gear is lowered, causing the bucket to open. 

The lifting motor of each crane develops 150 hp. and 
is designed to lift a loaded bucket 40 tons in weight at 
a speed of 39.4 ft. per min. It operates both the main 
and the auxiliary lifting gears. The crane travels at a 
speed of 164 ft. per min., the traversing motor develop- 
ing 45 hp.; the crab is traversed by a 14-hp. motor at a 
speed of 82 ft. per min. Continuous current at 250 volts, 
reduced by a convertor from 22,000-volt three-phase cur- 
rent is used for operating the crane, a storage battery 
balancing any heavy fluctuations in current consumption. 
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BRIDGES AND STORAGE YARD 


The lighters transporting the filled buckets are built 
of iron throughout and are provided with double gearing 
fore and aft, being operated by a 10-hp. electric motor, 
fed from a small accumulator battery which is recharged 
during the time the lighters are being unloaded in front 
of the pockets. 


A Lone Ropeway witH Two LAarce Turns 


the aérial tramway immediately 
suspended ropeway is 57,000 ft. 
five sections with intermediary 
stations at the points of connection. Section 1, which is 
16,080 ft. in length, goes from the terminal station of 
San Giuseppe as far as Sella, and reaches at a distance 
of 2.4 miles the greatest altitude of the line, which is 1705 


The loading station of 
adjoins the pocket. The 
in length and comprises 
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Bucket 


SmowWinG PouHuiG TRAVERSING GEAR 

ft. The ropeway then continues in a straight line as far 
as Caribona, a distance of 9975 ft. ., and from there goes 
to Ciatti, 18,050 ft. At Ciatti section 3 joins section 4, 
which is 9300 ft. long, the ropeway at this station making 
an angle of about 111 deg. At Lorenzo station there is 
another point of deflection, the last section, 3700 ft. in 
length, between San Lorenzo and Savona being connected 
at an angle of about 105 degrees. 

The track of this aérial tramway consists of locked 
steel cables, the load cable being 2 in. and the no-load 
cable 1.38 in. in diameter, with a breaking strength of 
135,000 lb. per sq.in. The cables are carried by 208 iron 
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framework supports, the maximum span between two sup- 
ports being 1068 ft., and the maximum height of supports 
152 ft. The supporting cable is subdivided into sections 
of an average length of 4920 ft., which are substantially 
moored at one end, being kept taut at the other end by a 
weight. The traction cable is one inch in diameter and 
consists of steel wire of a breaking strength of 255,000 
Ib. per sq.in., and 1.58 lb. per ft. in weight. 
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the other buildings, is made of reinforced concrete. It is 
carried by hollow pillars 4.6 ft. in diameter, and about 

.5 ft. in height, which are placed at distances of 328 
ft., at which point an interruption is made in the bridge 
to allow for temperature expansion. The two tracks for 
going and coming on the bridge are parallel to one an- 
other and are situated 13 ft. apart. 

The aérial tramway buckets are driven on the elevated 
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PLAN 


Each driving station is equipped with two 180-kw., 
3-phase-current motors, one of which serves as a standby. 
The working tension of 500 volts is obtained by trans- 
forming the 22,000-volt current supplied to the railway. 


Tuer TELPHER PLANT AT SAN GIUSEPPE 


At the terminal station the aérial tramway is connected 
immediately to an extensive telpher plant, the tracks of 
which are installed partly above the pockets, and partly 
on an elevated bridge 2955 


ft. which, like all 


in length, 





AND ELEVATION OF THE 


LOADING BrIDGES 


bridge by means of an endless cable arranged above the 
rails, the driving gear being situated near the center of 
the elevated bridge and operated by a 35-hp. motor. They 
are each designed for carrying 2200 to 2425 lb. of coal, 
and are about 3300 ft. in gross weight when fully loaded. 
As the ordinary two-wheel traveling gears could not be 
used to transport such high individual loads, and the 
adoption of twin traveling gears would have given rise to 
many drawbacks, a special type of four-wheel traveling 
gear was adopted, which has given satisfactory results in 
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connection with a number of heavy wire- -rope tramways. 
The distinctive feature of the traveling gear is the design 
of the connecting beam above the traveling rollers. ‘Tt 
has a hollow cast-steel body with an elliptical cross-sec- 
tion and possesses an extremely high resistance to torsion. 


SYSTEM OF UNLOADING 


The loaded cars arriving at the unloading stations are 
uncoupled automatically from the traction cables. They 


AGE 1001 
four pairs of wheels traveling on a_ standard-gage 


double track and operated by a 50-hp. motor. Each of 
the two feet of the gantry pillar has a traversing gear 
with two pairs of traveling wheels which run likewise on 
a standard-gage track, being operated by a 25-hp. motor. 
The two supports thus have self-contained drives, the 
steering and balancing of any speed difference being ef- 
fected from the driver’s stand, which is fitted into the 
stationary support. 
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GANTRY CRANES AND DroppING BUCKETS OVER CONCRETE 


are then moved by hand onto the telpher tracks above the 
pockets and there unloaded. Whenever the coal is to be 
unloaded on the storage yard, the cars are moved by hand 
to the coupling station on the elevated bridge, where they 
are automatically coupled to the cables. The cars then 
travel along the cables on the elevated bridge, passing 
onto one or another of the traveling unloading bridges 
in order there to be unloaded automatically. These are 
each 197 ft. in span, and have runways 279 ft. in length. 

While the support turned toward the elevated bridge 
is an ordinary pillar, the other has been designed 
as a gantry, each foot of the former resting on 
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POCKETS 


THe THree RuNWAyYs 


The traveling speed of the bridge is 49 ft. per min. 
There are three runways on the bridge: First, the crab 
runway, which is suspended by means of brackets from 
the lower flange. Second, that carrying the wire rope 
resting on lateral projections of the lower flange. Third, 
the runway of the hoppers into which the cableway cars 
are unloaded. These hoppers, which are traversed at a 
speed of 79 ft. per min. by a special 8-hp. gear, have two 
chutes about 20 ft. in length, the lower half of which can 
be folded up. The crab comprises a 23-hp. traversing 
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motor and a 93-hp. lifting motor, the traveling speed 
being 591 ft., and the lifting speed 164 ft. per minute. 

It is expected eventually to extend each of the two 
loading bridges by an additional bridge 187 ft. in length. 
The pockets at San Giuseppe have 48 compartments, 1614 
x161% ft. in cross-section and 161% ft. in height. Each of 
these compartments has a capacity of 100 tons, and the 
whole plant a capacity of 4800 tons of coal. The store 
yard is 646,000 sq.ft. in area and has been designed to 
receive 300,000 tons of coal. 

The whole plant as now completed is able to transport 
900,000 to 1,200,000 tons of coal. As the need occurs, 
which is likely to be soon, this is to be extended by the 
addition of another aérial tramway of equal dimensions 
parallel to the former, and with duplicate pockets and 
loading devices at Savona Harbor, thus raising the trans- 
portation capacity to twice the present figure. 

I am indebted to the Zeitschrift des Vereines deutscher 
Ingenieure for permission to publish the line drawings 
which accompany this article. 
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A Suggestion in Mine Safety Lamps 


A contributor with a somewhat inventive turn of mind, 
and possessed of a desire to accomplish the dual purpose 
of detecting dangerous gas, and at the same time illum- 
inating the gloomy corridors and passages of the mine, 
has sent us the accompanying drawing. 

This device is simple, and requires but slight explana- 
tion. A is the apron of a tread mill, carried upon the 
ball-bearing rollers C. B is a gas-tight box containing a 
small electric generator, which is driven from the tread 
mill tail roller by means of the belt H. The terminals 
of the dynamo are connected through suitable cables to 
the electric bulb PD, inclosed in an efficient reflector. 
The sides of the box, as may be seen in the drawing, 
are composed of wire netting M, which allows a free and 
practically unobstructed circulation of the mine atmos- 
phere. 
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THi SUGGESTION 


The motive power is furnished by a nimble and sinewy 
mine rat, which, for best results, should weigh approxi- 
mately 3 Ib., and stand about one hand, or less, high at 
the withers. As an incentive for vigorous and long con- 
tinued action, a small piece of fragrant cheese may be 
suspended in the manner shown at /. 

It is well known that all animals are easily susceptible 
to the action of mine gases, and the presence of the latter 
could therefore be easily detected from the behavior of 
the rat, thus dispensing with the necessity of carrying 
an innocent and attractive song bird to a hideous death. 
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Furthermore, all animals work best when in their nat- 
ural environment. In the dark and cavernous mines 
the rat, above all other creatures, should be strictly at 
home, and, with such an irresistible attraction before his 
nose as we have above named, he should be capable of pro- 
ceeding at top speed (say 15 to 17 knots per hour) for as 
long a time as the oxygen will last in the helmet cart- 
ridges, or while the fireboss is making his noctural pere- 
grination. Such a speed will make the dynamo fairly 
“hump itself,” and send a clear penetrating beam of light 
far ahead. 

As soon as the gas inspection is finished, or the helmet 
man returns to his base of supplies, the faithful animal 
upon the tread mill may be gently removed, carefully 
curried ard rubbed down, given food and water, and al- 
lowed to sleep and recuperate until the next shift. 

It is claimed that many advantages are to be gained 
from the employment of this ingenious, gas-detecting 
light-giving device. The supply of motive power is al- 
ways abundant and cheap around coal mines, so much 
so, in fact, that it may be rightfully considered as a by- 
product. The expense of feeding an adequate number of 
rats while in captivity is small, since to keep them in 
good running condition they should not be allowed to ac- 
quire superfluous fiesh, as this renders them phlegmatic 
and short-winded. Their care would require the ser- 
vices of a trained veterinary as such hardy animals thrive 
naturally when only sufficiently fed and properly exer- 
cised. The cost of their capture in most cases is merely 
nominal, amounting only to keeping an efficient wire 
trap baited with a few kernels of corn or other suitable 
lure. 

L’Exvo! 
“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished e’en by mining men.” 

[When this picture of the rat in his little box was 
shown to an inventive friend and the operation of this 
wonderful apparatus had been described to him, the 
dream light came into his eyes, and sitting down he com- 
posed the following lyric, in broad daylight .and with- 
out the use of any subtle stimulants.—EpIrTor. | 


Here a little rat you see, 

Held in dread captivity, 
Chasing after toasted cheese 
Instead of catching hungry fleas, 
Doing at last some useful work, 
Proving to all he is no shirk. 


The rat, we almost all suppose, 

In place of what we here disclose, 
To be a dirty, lousy beast 

Inclined upon our lunch to feast, 
Tipping over our dinner cans 

With scientific ratty plans. 


But now he’s found a job at last 

And on a tread mill running fast, 
He works away with all his might 
To turn the wheels that give us light, 
Until the time—alas !—alas! 

He’s overcome by deadly gas! 








Say, who the was the fool cuss 
Who invented this marvelous appa-rat-us. 
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Colliery Boiler Plants 
An editorial appearing in the June 17 issue of Power 
entitled “Colliery Boiler Plants,” calls attention to the 
lax and wasteful methods and practices prevailing in 
many, if not most, of such installations. The article says 
in part: 

Many such installations are very dirty with coal strewn 
thickly over the floor and ashpits nearly full of ashes. When 
the ashpit is cleaned out, but scant attempt is made to pre- 
vent mixing good coal with the ashes and throwing all out 
together. Then, again, neglect is indicated by the cracked 
condition of the boiler settings, especially where return- 
tubular boilers are used, and by badly cracked furnace fronts 
and warped firedoors. Many of the latter are so out of shape 
that it is impossible to shut them tightly. 

Leakage of air through the cracked boiler setting into the 
combustion chamber and an excessive amount of air leakage 
past the furnace doors above the fire frroduces but one result, 
improper combustion. 

If the exteriors of the boilers show neglect, it is natural 
to assume that the interiors are no better, and, if so, many 
of them are evidently operating under dangerous conditions. 
The few colliery plants operating without this neglect of 
economy and safety, for some are kept clean and orderly, by 
contrast, reflect the greater discredit on the rest. 

Reasons for this state of affairs are cheap coal, indifference, 
ignorance and lack of opportunity. The first three probably 
have much more to do with the effect than the last named. 

None of these reasons is sufficient to excuse the situation. 
Even if the coal is cheap, it is worth as much in the plant 
coal bin as on a car ready for shipment. If a ton of coal 
is worth a dollar when ready for the market it is worth a 
dollar in tie boiler room. Every ton of coal needlessly con- 
sumed in the boiler furnace is a dollar thrown away. 

An increase in the selling price of coal is maintained by 
the mine operators as justifiable, because of the increased cost 
of production, but has any attention been given to the eco- 
nomical operation of the power plant which produces the 
steam and power necessary as an element in economical pro- 
duction? We believe not in a large number of installations. 

Is not the boiler plant left in the hands of men who are 
coal handlers rather than men capable of keeping the boilers 
in proper condition? Although neglect plays an important 
part in the conditions existing in so many of these mine 
plants it would appear that ignorance regarding boiler econ- 
omy and safe operation is largely responsible. 


In a large measure we are inclined to agree with rather 
than dissent from the views of our contemporary. The 
conditions existing in many colliery plants are highly 
reprehensible and deserving of such bitter condemnation 
as is given above. On the other hand, there exist in many 
instances, circumstances which may strongiy,mitigate an 
apparent evil. 

At many mines, particularly in the bituminous region 
where coal is sized for the market, it is only the poorest 
and least valuable of fuei that finds its way to the boiler 
furnaces. In many such plants, the best grade of slack 
that it is possible to secure will bring a price which is far 
below the cost of production. Frequently, also, the ma- 
terial removed from the coal in the picking process con- 
tains a considerable amount of combustible matter, and 
this refuse, which would otherwise have to be disposed 
of at an appreciable cost, is burned under the boilers. 

While there is no possible excuse for dangerous methods 
of procedure in boiler practice, or for slovenliness in plant 
operation, regardless of the quality of fuel burned, yet we 
would call attention to the fact that good engineering in 
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the operation of a plant upon coal costing $1 per ton 
may be decidedly different from the economical operation 
of the same plant on a fuel which costs only 25 or 30¢. 
per ton. This practice would again vary upon the use of 
mine refuse, for which no legitimate charge in dollars 
and cents could be made. 

In such a case, it may be quite true that care and fore- 
thought, together with a small investment in cash, may 
effect a saving of one-half in the amount of fuel burned. 
Considering the monetary value of the conserved ma- 
terial, however, we might well ask, in the language of 
Petroleum V. Nasby, “how much is twice nuthing ?” 
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The Evolution of the Mine Foreman 


There is some truth in the statement made by a Penn- 
sylvania Engineer, in the preceding issue, that the mine 
foreman has been a victim of two opposing duties. 

The belief is commonly expressed, whether it be true or 
false, that the cause of the inefficiency of our laws is to be 
found in the fact that those who enforce them are 
“openly and notoriously” in the pay and_ financial or 
moral control of those against whom the enforcement 
must proceed. “Open and notorious” indeed is the con- 
trol of the mine foreman, when that control 1s embodied 
in the state statute, when all pay, emoluments, duration 
of service, reputation, everything in short, are dependent 
on one of the parties, which he is required to keep amen- 
able to those statutes. It is as if a federal law provided 
that each distillery hire a gager, who shall determine the 
taxes upon the product of the still, or each abbatoir shall 
engage enough inspectors and bacteriologists to protect 
the public against diseased meats, said gagers, Inspectors 
and bacteriologists to be answerable for all the acts of 
their employers, yet to look to them for every tittle of 
compensation on which they and their families depend. 

The existing enactments resemble a contract so written 
that the contractor is bound to provide a “qualified” in- 
spector of the work thereby contracted, is to select and to 
pay him with privilege to remove him at his pleasure, 
without reason given, is permitted te give him enough 
other duties to keep him continuously employed and yet 
provides that the decision of the said inspector or his 
underlings is binding should any question arise as to 
compliance with the specifications. But there is yet an- 
other provision that every six months or so, a real, inde- 
pendent inspector shall spend a day or half day on 
the job ordering a correction of all those defects which 
the ex-parte inspector has been unable to cover up for 
his employer. 

In these facts are to be found an important justifica- 
tion of the acts about to be passed or already in force 
making the operator liable for accidents to the employee. 
The monetary interest of the operator is then centered 
in the safety of the men he emplovs and the foreman 
knows he is as much liable to the employer for loss of 


life as for waste of material or high cost of coal. 
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In all branches of human activity are sordid and reck- 
less persons, and legislation which will make them pay 
the costs of their penuriousness and of their gambles 
with death is usually in the interest of humanity. There 
are also careless and foolish workmen. It has been hard 
to control such men hitherto, but it is likely that when the 
operator has to compensate the families of such men 
in case of death, men with dependents will find it hard 
to get employment anywhere unless they subject them- 
selves to such reasonable discipline as will assure their 
safety. It is unfortunate that the laws have been so 
weak that the disciplining can only be effectual when 
the operator, who has normally nothing at stake, is com- 
pelled with some measure of injustice to restrain the wil- 
ful workman from his own destruction. 

The operators who have been making money have been 
disposed to compel the foremen and their workingmen, 
when compulsion was necessary, to comply with the law, 
but some of those who were hardly able to make a profit 
have been disposed to content themselves with doing 
only what the inspector demanded. 

Perhaps it may be necessary under a liability law 
to appoint a safety inspector in every mine, and it may 
yet come about that he will be appointed like boiler and 
clevator inspectors by the company which assumes the 
operator’s risk, only his work will be continuously at 
one mine and not an unending travel from operation to 
operation. His mind will be as keenly on the liability 
per ton produced as the foreman’s is on cost per ton and 
output per running day. 
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The West Virginia Investigation 

The majority of people in this country would like to 
know the real truth concerning the labor situation on 
Paint and Cabin Creeks in West Virginia. The interest 
extends to the whole mass of people and is not confined 
to those engaged in mining, though their interest is 
probably greater. That disinterested citizens can and 
will judge fairly concerning any question, when the 
truth is laid before them, is demonstrated every day by 
the jury system used as a basis in our trial of causes. It 
is hard to know what the true facts are in West Virginia. 

Everyone is aware that there is trouble at the mines, 
that a controversy is being carried on between those who 
own the mines and those who work in them. Some facts 
concerning it seem to be well established, as they are 
often repeated without denial. It is true that men have 
been employed to guard the mines and that there have 
been fights between them and others, so that it has been 
considered necessary to declare martial law throughout 
a certain region. It is true, also, that men have refused 
to work and that some mines have been idle. Statements 
have been issued that no strike was in progress and then 
a contradiction has been made. Yet all the signs of a 
strike and its accompanying trouble exist. From all the 
mass of contradictory statements it is hard to find out 
what is and what is not so. 

It was to be hoped that the investigation by the Senate 
committee would disclose the true situation, but confi- 
dence that it will do so is destroyed, when the investiga- 
tors do not conduct themselves in the manner of im- 
partial judges. It is rather shocking to read in the 


papers that one member of the investigating committee 
made a speech in church on a recent Sunday in which 
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he used flowery language concerning the fair state of 
West Virginia, and then boldly stated that some of its 
citizens had been consumed by greed. When it is realized 
that this same man, as a member of the committee, had 
listened only to the testimony of one side, it is hard to 
believe the mine owners will get a square deal. At a 
later date it is reported that the same senator used 
abusive language toward a man appearing before the com- 
mittee. 

This is not the attitude of a judge quietly seeking 
justice for all the people, but that of a politician to whom 
his colleagues have granted the favor of a place on an 
investigating committee, that he may have the oppor- 
tunity to gain publicity so as to promote his political 
future. 

It is doubtful if any real good can come from an in- 
quiry conducted in such a spirit. An investigation of 
another sort, however, might be able to bring about an 
adjustment of relations between owners and miners which 
would result in lasting peace and prosperity. 


The Operators’ Attitude toward Legis- 
lation 


The addresses and articles delivered by operators be- 
fore institutes and contributed to the technical press are 
an answer to the statement that the mine owner mant- 
fests no interest in safety. Representatives of capital 
serve on committees to formulate new mining laws and 
the measures they aid to draft completely refute the as- 
sertions of those who would represent them as callous 
to the needs of the mine worker. 

We are convinced that there are many operators who 
are anxious to make their mines as safe as they can be 
made. They will not be content simply with having 
their men live longer than the average man, but desire 
that no employee shall suffer by reason of any over- 
sight or omitted precaution of which they may be guilty. 

But as long as the law does not compel sufficient safety 
on all, as long as one state is more careless than another, 
so long the operator who would make his mines the last 
word in security will hesitate to expend the money which 
now shields him from bankruptcy. 

Many a man, able to see a balance in normal years, only 
by closing his eyes to the value of his coal in the hill 
and to the depreciation of his plant, is fain to go not a 
step beyond the law’s imperative demands till his neigh- 
bors are compelled by a new enactment to make like im- 
provements. 

This is one reason why the anthracite corporations 
and the subsidiaries of the several steel companies, have 
been more active than other bodies. Those organizations 
could see a balance at the end of the year’s expenditures 
and they have unstintedly spent money which the law 
did not demand, for the comfort and happiness of their 
employees. Sometimes we wonder whether a_ stock- 
holder, filled with the narrowness which only too often 
distinguishes those who seek to enforce the law against 
corporations, might not bring suit against these benefi- 
cent organizations for following the dictates of the com- 
pany soul rather than the undoubted law of the land, 
which requires that the corporation shall conduct its busi- 
ness to the best interests of those who have intrusted it 
with their money, subject only to the law’s restrictions. 
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Is the First-Aid Situation Muddled? 


By Dante. J. Boyie* 


I read the remarks entitled “The First-Aid Muddle” 
in your issue of May 17 with some concern. The physi- 
cian who wrote this article deplores the attempt of the 
promoters of first aid, in this country, to perfect and 
promote first aid among workers in hazardous occupa- 
tions. 

My experience in first-aid work leads me to believe 
that there cannot be a definite system of treatment which 
will apply to all conditions. Even the St. John Am- 
bulance Corps does not specify any individual preference 
for any special form of artificial respiration or of apply- 
ing bandages. Moreover, it does not advocate any special 
appliance for use in treating injured persons. Different 
conditions demand varying methods of treatment. 

There is an essential difference between the conditions 
on the field in which a meet is held from those which 
obtain in a mine, for the rescuemen underground do 
not have all kinds of antiseptic bandages and suitable 
appliances with which to perform their work. 

It is possible that the first-aid man will have to use, 
in the actual conditions which confront him, part of his 
own clothing, pieces of lagging or bark, to bind and 
hold respectively a simple, a compound or even commin- 
uted fracture. 

Moreover in the case of artificial respiration, it must 
be remembered that the victim may be injured in several 
parts of the body and his ribs may be broken, or he may 
also be seriously burned about the chest or arms. If 
this is the case, he could not be treated by the Sylvester, 
Schafer, or Lathrop method. In fact, no form of arti- 
ficial respiration could be used which would require that 
the operator should touch the burned or broken parts of 
the arms, chest or abdomen. For an injury such as that 
described, Laborde’s method of artificial respiration, or 
some like method, would have to be practiced. I believe 
that any of these methods are good when you can use 
them, and that due eredit to their value should be ac- 
corded by physicians and by the men whom they train. 
They should all be taught to first-aid men. 

The first thing which rescuemen should learn is how 
to stop bleeding, for in case of an accident which severs 
a blood vessel or in any way produces a marked effusion 
of blood the injured man must be treated for this injury 
whether he is conscious or not. After the bleeding has 
been stopped respiration should be restored. 

The physician’s remarks that too much stress was 
placed on aseptic treatment of wounds in according the 
demerits at a meet are, it seems to me, unfair. No lesson 
can be more important to the average first-aid man. Only 
a few years ago, when patients were bleeding, it was 
thought the proper treatment to take a cud of tobacco 
from the mouth and put it on the cut. The man who 
gave up his quid may have had a cankerous mouth, or 





*Fern Glen, Penn. 
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may have been a sufferer from tuberculosis, but his chew 
of tobacco was a styptic and therefore was thought avail- 
able for use. 

The Bureau of Mines, in calling a conference of first- 
aid workers at Pittsburgh, Penn., Sept. 25, 1912, and in 
forming the American Mine Safety Association, per- 
formed a valuable service to the mining community. I 
do not think that the principal results to be attained by 
such a conference, or by the formation of such an associa- 
tion, are to be found in the formulation of a series of 
standards for first-aid work. Its largest function is edu- 
cational. 


A British House-Building Experiment 


The house shown in the illustration was designed 
by J. M. Milner, vicar of Poundstock, Cornwall, 
England. The foundation walls are built by sec- 
tions in what is termed a “pattern mould,” and by em- 
ploying, in part, modern patented materials, a six-room 
cottage of two stories can be erected for $650. 

The kitchen or living room measures 15x12 ft. and the 
height is 9 ft. 6 in. except for 3 ft. on one side where a 





An ENGLISH EXPERIMENT IN CHEAP HovusING 


bacon rack is hung. The stove is of cast iron, having 
a boiler set in brickwork and furnished with a wide shelf 
(“hob”). The chimney is of brick. A cupboard is pro- 
vided to serve as a larder. The scullery contains a sink 
with a tap from the rain-water tank, while in a recess is 
a Thompson seamless copper boiler, with the fiue enter- 
ing the kitchen chimney. 

The other rooms are a large bedroom, two smaller 
sleeping rooms, and a small parlor. The walls are of 
weather-boarding either over a thick vulcanized sheeting 
or asbestos-cement sheets ;; in. thick nailed to 3x2-in. 
framing and lined with 34-in. match-boarding. These 
walls are of good red fir and are rain-proof. They are 
quite stiff and it is claimed that they are dryer than those 
of a stone house, the woodwork below the vulcanite being 
better protected than it is in a building constructed of 
stone. 
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The Human Element in Coal Mining 
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Mixed Lights in Mining 


Letter No. 1—It is an interesting fact that in mines 
where the workings are extensive, certain sections may 
generate gas in sufficient quantities to necessitate the use 
of safety lamps. If the ventilating currents, however, 
are kept separate, no trace of gas may ever be found in 
the other sections of the mine. Where such conditions 
exist, I believe it is entirely consistent with safety, if 
the ventilating system is properly planned, and the over- 
casts and stoppings are substantially constructed, to use 
open lights in the nongaseous sections. 

Where this is done it is advisable to use an exhaust 
fan and great care must be exercised to keep open lights 
off of the return airway. The overcasts should be of con- 
crete reinforced with discarded mine rails and made suffi- 
ciently strong to resist the force of a possible explosion. 
The gaseous section of the mine should, so far as possible, 
be isolated from the other workings, by means of bar- 
rier pillars; but where necessary connections have been 
made, the stoppings in such openings should be con- 
structed of reinforced-concrete or stone, and should be 
built in pairs. Then, in case of the failure of one, the 
probabilities are that the force of the explosion will have 
spent itself to such a degree that the remaining stop- 
pings will be able to resist being blown out. 

I believe that the above method of isolating each section 
of the mine ventilated by a different current if introduced 
into every mine, would prove equally valuable in localiz- 
ing the effect of a dust explosion. 

Ernest L. Battey, Mining Engineer. 

Crumpler, W. Va. 


Letter No. 2—The large majority of miners prefer to 
use an open light in place of a safety lamp, because it is 
more convenient and gives a better light, which enables 
them to perform more work in the same time. On this 
account, the miners and, too often, the mine officials are 
willing to assume a considerable risk in order to get out 
more coal, increase the output of the mine and keep down 
the operating expelises. 

Most miners and many mine officials have never made 
a study of the formation and occurrence of natural gases 
in the strata overlying or underlying the seam of coal. 
They do not realize as they should that the working places 
and other parts of the mine that are at present free from 
gas may become gaseous, and that dangerous bodies of 
firedamp may accumulate, at any time, in such mines. 

A study of the subject of mine gases makes it clear 
that it is practically impossible to determine, with any 
exactness, where gas may be expected in coal formations, 
or the exact location of pockets of gas, which occur fre- 
quently in the strata. Also, it is impossible to determine 
the amount of gas that may be given off in the mine work- 
ings. 

After all that has been written in regard to mine ex- 
plosions, it is quite clear that there is no means of deter- 
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mining, in advance, the strength and magnitude that an 
explosion of gas or dust in the mine may attain when 
such an explosion has once originated. For this reason, 
it is better practice to try and prevent the occurrence 
of an explosion by avoiding the ignition of gas or dust in 
the mine atmosphere. There are too many lives and too 
much property at stake to run any risk in this regard. 
In most cases, it will be found that the increased cost of 
operation, due to the use of safety lamps, will be offset by 
the increased protection afforded thereby, in the operation 
of the mine—protection against fire and explosion. 

In my opinion, all mines where gas has been detected 
should be worked exclusively with safety lamps. When 
mines are worked with mixed lights, the miners are ap. 
to think that open lights being used in one part of the 
mine, they can be used also in other portions. They ie- 
come careless and often proceed to enter places where {as 
may exist, unconscious that they have an open light on 
their heads, until they are made aware of the fact by ‘he 
ignition of the gas at the roof. Even with strict mine 
regulations, it is difficult to avoid such an occurrence 
where mixed lights are used. 

I believe that the exclusive use of safety lamps thrvugh- 
out the mine where gas is generated in any part oi the 
workings, has a tendency to make the miners more care- 
ful in regard to the gas, which they know exists in places. 
Safety lamps, also, offer a greater ameunt of protection, 
because they indicate more clearly the presence of danger- 
ous gas in the mine atmosphere, and this warning permits 
the miner to retreat to a place of safety without ignit- 
ing the gas. 

BENJAMIN Harri... 

Johnstown, Penn. 
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Shooting Mine Timber 


The seam of coal we are working is known as the “Big 
Seam.” <A section of the seam is as follows: 
om es borg a aol aoe aad re en eG oe 2 ft. 0 in. 
MRMNM ete ooh a oer a! SN kOe ds lan 3s eh SOE ae a ha aoe hea 0 ft. 8 in 
CU re a ea et wed oe eke eo Meni ke Rea eaedean 2 ft. 0 in 
MORON III Sie oes oar creat aaa ws ea ge coo ng oh gn re eran eter a ad I £t. $ in 
ON ahaa oie Soren ek O Gh Gl gc or igs ora re aie alae ate avai wee ia 3 ft. 0 in 
SONU SE ra: Mca ular er cx barter ord ditiace ew a aera ewes 9 ft. 4 in 


The two lower seams of coal and the one of rock be- 
tween them are worked out as the rooms are driven up. 
the remaining top coal and rock being left up until the 
room has reached its limit, when they are taken down as 
the pillars are drawn back, or in “retreating.” 

Gas is found to some extent in this mine, and the meth- 
od employed here of shooting instead of drawing the tim- 
bers when retreating is calculated to cause trouble. Two 
sticks of permitted explosives are used in each timber, 
making an average of 12 lb. of powder exploded on the 
air. 

The Sylvester machine, recently described in the arti- 
cle, “Recovery of Mine 'Timber,” Apr. 5, p. 529, could 
undoubtedly be used to advantage in some of the roong, 
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in this mine; but in other rooms it could not be put into 
practical use, owing to the waste being built up to with- 
in a foot of the roof. 

If any reader has worked a similar seam, I would be 
glad to know the method he employed for drawing the 
timbers. MINER. 

Littleton, Ala. 
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Effect of Safety Lamps on Eyesight 

There appeared some time since, in Coat AcE (Vol. 
2, p. 734), a brief comment on the use of the safety lamp 
as affecting the eyesight of miners. The article stated 
three objections to the use of the safety lamp; namely, 
the poor light given in comparison with other lamps; the 
shadow thrown by the lamp on the roof and floor; and 
the irritation to the nerves of the eye caused by the alter- 
nate light and shadow to which the eye was exposed by 
reason of the alternate upward and downward glance, in 
observing the roof and floor of the mine. 

I have used safety lamps for the past 14 years; and, 
while it is true that a safety lamp does not give a light 
equal to that of an open lamp, the security afforded by 
its use, in a large measure, makes up for this deficiency. 
The shadow cast by the lamp on the roof and floor de- 
pends largely on the style of lamp used and the way in 
which it is carried. The safety lamp should always be 
‘arried in an erect position. The best style of safety 
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lamps has three standards securing the chimney of the 
lamp to the oil vessel. The safety lamp used by firebosses 
should be provided with a shield encircling about two- 
thirds of the lamp gauze. This shield forms a suitable 
screen to the eyes and reflects the light forward, which 
greatly improves the illuminating power of the lamp. 

Any practical fireboss can put a shield on his lamp if 
this is not provided. The shield consists of a piece of 
tin, or copper, of the same height as the lamp gauze and 
bent in the form of a semicircle, the two edges of the 
shield being turned so as to partly encircle two of the 
lamp standards. These shields are also supplied by manu- 
facturers on request. 

From my experience, I think I am safe in stating that 
my eyesight has not been injured, in any manner, by the 
use of the safety lamp. From observation, I would say 
that not 5 per cent. of the firebosses employed in mines 
would admit that their eyesight was at all affected in 
this manner. I believe there is greater danger, as far as 
the effect on the eyesight is concerned, in the use of the 
carbide lamp, and in the use of a poor grade of lamp 
oil, such as is often sold to miners. The carbide lamp 
produces a strong light that requires some effort of the 
eye to adjust itself to the difference between the light 
and dark in the mine. 

JOHN Sutton, Fireboss. 

West Terre Haute, Ind. 
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Study Course in Coal Mining» 


By J. T. BEARD 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 


Addition of Larger Numbers—When numbers of two or 
more figures are to be added together, proceed according to 
the following: ceeate 

Rule—Write the numbers one under the other. Beginning 
on the right, place units under units, tens under tens, hun- 
dreds under hundreds, etc., etc, Add, first, the column of 
units, and place the units figure of this sum under the units 
column for the units figure of the required sum. Then carry 
the tens, or hundreds figures forward, writing them above 
their respective columns, to be added with the figures in those 
columns. Now, proceed to add, in turn, the tens, hundreds, 
ete., columns separately, including the figures carried for- 
ward from the preceding columns and written above these 
eolumns. As before, write the units figure of the sum of each 
column below the column added, for the corresponding figure 
of the required sum and carry the remaining figures*forward, 
writing them over the next preceding columns, to be added in 
those columns. The full sum of the last column added, on the 
left, is written below for the corresponding figures of the re- 
quired sum. 

One or two examples will make the process clear. 





123122 212223 
3,467,448 0 6,321,824 8 
632,123 8 1,520,209 1 
9,547,379 8 78,367 4 
29,280 3 925,056 0 
246,563 8 7,698 3 
13,922,793 0O 8,853,154 7 


Proof by Throwing Out Nines—To prove the addition to be 
eorrect, the method of throwing out the nines is the simplest 
and best. It is as follows: Beginning with the top row of 
figures add the figures in that row, subtracting 9 whenever 
the sum equals or exceeds that amount. For example, taking 
the top row of figures, in the example on the left, and adding 
the figures from left to right, throwing out 9 as often as pos- 
sible, 

34+44+6 = 13|—9 =4| +7 = 11|—9 = 2] +44+4 = 10! —9 
11+8 =9|—9 tity 


Again, for the second row, 
6+3 =9|—9 =01 +24+14+24+3=8 


The same process is repeated for each successive row of 
figures, including the final sum; and the result in each case 
is written in a separate column on the right. If the work 
is correct, the same process of adding the figures in this col- 
umn and throwing out the 9’s will give the same result as 
was obtained by applying this method to the final sum. For 
example, adding the column on the right, throwing out the 
9’s, and then doing the same in the final sum, we have 


8 +8 = 16/—9 =7| +3 = 10|—9 = this ae ag 


nl 


1| 
14+3424+2+7 =15/—9 =6/ +3 =9/—9 = 
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In each of the above solutions, the bar is introduced to 
divide the several operations, as these do not represent a 
continuous equation. Also, the work is simplified very much 
by ignoring any 9’s among the figures as was done in the 


last operation. 
SUBTRACTION 

Subtraction is the operation of finding how much greater 
one number is than another; or, in other words, finding the 
difference between two given numbers. The operation is the 
reverse of addition. The greater number is called the “min- 
uend” and the lesser number the “subtrahend.” The sign of 
subtraction (—) is called “minus,” and when written between 
two numbers indicates the number following the sign is to 
be taken from that preceding. Thus, 8 — 5 = 3 shows that 
five taken from eight leaves three, which is called the “dif- 
ference” or the “remainder.” 

In subtracting a less figure from a greater, the difference 
can be found readily by counting the number of consecutive 
units necessary to reach the greater number. For example, 
to subtract 4 from 9, it is necessary to count five units be- 
yond 4 to reach 9, as shown thus: 


23234 8 


1234|/56789 


The operation is expressed thus, 9 — 4 = 5. 

Subtraction of Larger Numbers—When numbers or two or 
more figures are to be subtracted, the one from the other, 
proceed according to the following: 

Rule—Write the lesser number under the greater, placing 
units under units, tens under tens, etc. Beginning on the 
right, subtract the units figure in the subtrahend from that 
in the minuend and write the difference for the units figure 
of the remainder. It frequently happens that the figure in the 
subtrahend is greater than the corresponding figure in the 
minuend, in which case it is necessary to borrow one from 
the next figure on the left, writing the borrowed 1 as tens. 
Now, subtract the figure in the subtrahend from that in the 
minuend increased by ten and write the difference in the cor- 
responding place in the remainder. When making the next 
subtraction, however, the figure in the minuend must be re- 
garded as diminished by 1. 

One or two examples will make the process clear. 


22.36 
1,630,001 Minuend 
1,384,317 Subtrahend 29,999 Subtrahend 


2,084,192 Remainder 1,600,002 Remainder 


Proof by Addition—To prove the subtraction to be correct, 
add together the subtrahend and the remainder, and if the 
work is right the sum obtained will be the minuend. 


1 1 
3,468,509 Minuend 
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1 1 
Proof 1,384,317 





Proof 29,999 
2,084,192 1,600,002 
3,468,509 1,630,001 
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INQUIRIES 
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Working in Compressed Air 


What are the effects of compressed air upon the human 

system when a man is following up that kind of work? 
SUBSCRIBER. 

Olyphant, Penn. 

The effect on the human system due to working in com- 
pressed air for any given length of time varies with the 
health and physical condition of the individual. It has 
been found unsafe to allow anyone to enter an air cham- 
ber where the air is compressed to two or more atmos- 
pheres, without a previous medical examination. Even 
when this precaution has been taken, fatal results have 
ensued, the victim dying from what is known as caisson 
disease. At times, sudden death has resulted after the 
person has worked in compressed air for several months 
without being apparently affected thereby up to the time 
of his death. 

The symptoms, in severe cases, are unconsciousness or 
paralysis, or both, accompanied by acute pain in the 
limbs. This was at first thought to be due to the com- 
pressed air being absorbed in the blood and tissues, and 
later liberated throughout the body when the pressure 
was relieved. The liberation of the compressed air from 
the blood and tissues was believed to be sufficiently vio- 
lent to disrupt the tissues, froth the blood and interfere 
seriously with the circulation. 

The continued study of the subject, both by doctors 
and engineers, revealed the fact, however, that the true 
source of the trouble could probably be ascribed to the 
saturation of the blood with nitrogen. It is true that 
aérated air contained in a bottle effervesces freely when 
the cork is drawn, owing to the escape of the air from 
the water. The effervescence is much more violent in 
the case of water saturated with carbon dioxide, owing 
to the greater solubility of this gas in water. 

Dr. J. S. Haldane showed conclusively that the per- 
centage of carbon dioxide absorbed varies inversely as 
the pressure on the air. For example, the percentage of 
carbon dioxide in the air exhaled from the lungs, under 
atmospheric pressure, is 5.6 per cent.; under two at- 
mospheres, the carbon dioxide in the exhaled air is 2.8 
per cent.; and, under three atmospheres, 1.86 per cent. 
In addition to this automatic regulation of the percent- 
age of carbon dioxide, Dr. Haldane has said that, owing 
to the oxygen of the air being taken up chemically by 
the hemoglobin, the blood in the human system soon be- 
comes poisoned with an excess of nitrogen, where the at- 
mosphere is compressed. 

In the practical application of this theory, the diffi- 
culty of respiration in compressed air has been, it is 
stated, wholly overcome by supplying a constant volume 
of compressed air per minute to the workers, instead of 
a constant volume of free air per minute. It was found 
that some parts of the body are affected more quickly 
than others; and experiment showed that -90 per cent. 
saturation took place in the slowest parts, in 4 hr.; while 
complete saturation took place, in the quickest parts, in 
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40 min. From this it was concluded that there was dan- 
ger in removing too quickly from a compressed atmos- 
phere, after an exposure of 40 min. 

The period of time of withdrawing from a compressed 
atmosphere is called the period of “decompression.” Ob- 
serving that no serious results had occurred by rapid de- 
compression up to about two atmospheres, Doctor Hal- 
dane concluded that no danger was to be anticipated by 
decompressing rapidly to the extent of one-half the abso- 
lute pressure; but, beyond this point, sufficient time must 
be given for complete decompression to allow desatura- 
tion of the blood to take place, depending on the time 
of immersion in the compressed atmosphere. 

The disorders resulting from working in compressed 
air were seemingly removed when the person affected re- 
entered the compressed atmosphere from which he had 
withdrawn. The most practicable method of avoiding 
the troubles arising from working in compressed air, 
it has been found, is to lengthen the period of withdraw- 
ing from the compressed atmosphere. 

The same theory now advanced by Doctor Haldane 
was promulgated by one Paul Bert, about 1880. Mr. 
Bert then claimed that the effect on the human system 
was caused by the absorption of nitrogen in the blood; 
and he advocated withdrawing slowly from the com- 
pressed atmosphere, suggesting a period of 30 min., for 
compressions up to three atmospheres, and 60 min. for 
compressions up to four atmospheres. 

In late practice, in tunnel work, two or three air locks 
are provided, and the men are required to spend a cer- 
tain number of minutes in each lock, the time increasing 
as the pressure decreases in each successive air chamber. 
The greatest pressure under which men can work with 
safety may be stated as four atmospheres, although men 
have been exposed, for short periods, to pressures of six 
atmospheres, without experiencing any ill effects. 


Why Compressed Air Freezes 


Kindly explain why compressed air freezes. 
INQUIRER. 

Kingston, Penn. 

Compressed air does not freeze, but the moisture it con- 
tains is deposited as frost when the air is allowed to ex- 
pand by escaping into the atmosphere. This expansion 
is accompanied by an absorption of heat from the sur- 
rounding air, the absorbed heat becoming latent in the 
air. As a consequence, the temperature of the surround- 
ing air falls sufficiently to freeze any moisture that may 
be present. The capacity of air for holding moisture de- 
creases with the fall of temperature, and the moisture 
appears as a vapor, which is frozen immediately, if the 
temperature is sufficiently low. 

This effect is often observed at the exhaust ports of the 
air cylinder of a pump operated by compressed air. It 
frequently happens that when the pump is driven by com- 
pressed air, the freezing of the moisture completely closes 
the exhaust ports of the air cylinder. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 


(Answered by Request) 

(Jues.—A mine ventilated by three splits of air showed 
the following distribution of current: Split A, 2500 
cu.ft.; split B, 1500 cu.ft.; split C, 2000 cu.ft.; making 
a total of 6000 cu.ft. per min. What quantity of air will 
pass in each of these splits if the total quantity is in- 
creased to 75,000 cu.ft. per min. ? 

Ans.—Provided there is no change made in the mine 
airway so as to increase or decrease the resisting power of 
any of the splits, each split will pass the same propor- 
tion of air as before the circulation was increased. The 
ratio of increase is 75,000: 60,000, or 5:4. The quantity 
of air passing in the several splits after the circulation 
has been increased is, therefore, as follows: 


Split A, 2500 X § = 3125 cu.ft. per min. 
Split B, 1500 X § = 1875 cu.ft. per min. 
Split C, 2000 X § = 2500 cu.ft. per min. 

Total.... 7500 cu.ft. per min. 


Ques.—If a barometer registers 30 in. at the surface 
or mouth of the shaft, what will it register at a point in 
the shaft, 1890 ft. below the surface? 

Ans.—It is customary to allow one inch of increase in 
barometric pressure, for each 900 ft. of depth below the 
surface. Making this allowance, the increase of barometric 
pressure for 1890 ft. is 1890 ~ 900 = 2.1 in. The 
barometer would, therefore, register, in this case, 30 +- 
2.1 = 31.1 in., which is approximately correct. 

Ques.—What is the breaking strain of a plow-steel, 
hoisting rope, 114 in. in diameter? Also, find the safe 
working load of this rope. 

Ans.—Since the breaking strain of a 1-in., 6-strand, 
19-wire, hoisting rope is 44 tons, and the strength of wire 
rope varies as the square of the diameter, the breaking 
load of a 114 plow-steel, 6-strand, 19-wire rope ‘is 

EL = 44d? = 44 X 1.5? = 99 tons 

It is customary in ordinary hoisting to allow a factor 
of safety of 5, except for deep shafts, when this factor 
may be increased to 8 or 10. Using a factor of safety of 
5, the safe working load is 99 ~ 5 = say 20 tons. 

(Ques.—Given 10,000 cu.ft. of air circulating per min- 
ute, in an airway 8x10 ft., under a pressure of 10 Ib. 
per sq.ft., what is the estimated length of the airway ? 

Ans.—The sectional area of the airway is 8 X 10 = 80 
sq.ft. The velocity of the air current is 10,000 — 80 = 
125 ft. per min. The total pressure (pa) on the entire 
sectional area of the airway is 10 & 80 = 800 Ib. Since 
this total pressure is equal to the mine resistance (sv?) 

ksv?_ = 800 


800 


and — § = 9 90000002 X 1252 > 


The perimeter of the airway is 2 (8 + 10) = 36 ft. 
The estimated length of the airway is, therefore: 2,560,000 
71,111 ft. As this is an extraordinary length 


2,560,000 sq.ft. 


— 36 = 


of airway, for a single current, it is probable that the 
above ventilating pressure should read 1 |b. instead of 10 
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Ib. per sq.ft., which would make the length of airway 
practically 7000 ft. 

(Jues.—If a ventilating fan running at 80 r.p.m. pro- 
duces a water gage of 3.75 in., and the fan is slowed 
down until the water gage reads 1.82 in., what is the 
speed of the fan? 

Ans.—-Approximately, the quantity of air in circula- 
tion varies as the speed of the fan; hence, since the pres- 
sure varies as the square of the quantity, the square root 
of the pressure varies as the speed. In other words, ap- 
proximately, the square root of the pressure ratio is equal 
to the speed ratio. Calling the required speed of the 
fan x, we have 

ze [1.88 _ 
80° NB.75 
uz = 80 X 0.696 = say 56 r.p.m. 

Practically, the fourth power of the speed varies with 
the fifth power of the quantity of air in circulation ; and 
the speed of the fan, for this reduction of pressure, 
would be about 51 r.p.m. 

(Ques.—What would be the ratio of expansion in an 
explosion of gas, assuming the original temperature of 
the gas to be 70 deg. F. and the temperature of the ex- 
plosion 9564 deg. F.? 

Ans.—The volume of gas or air varies as its absolute 
temperature; hence, the volume ratio or the ratio of ex- 
pansion is equal to the absolute temperature ratio, and 
may be expressed as follows: 

v, 460+ 9564 — 10,024 
vy, 460470 ~~ 530° 

That is to say, the volume of the gas is expanded, at 
the moment of explosion, to 18.9 times its original vol- 
ume. 

Ques.—lf 36,000 cu.ft. of air per min., is passing 
through an airway 6x10 ft., under a pressure of 3.6 |b. 
per sq.ft., what pressure will pass the same quantity of 
air through an airway 5x10 ft., of the same length? 

Ans.—First, write the formula for pressure, in terms 
of the quantity of air in circulation; thus, 


V 0.4853 = 0.696 


= 18.9 


In this formula, the coefficient (4), the length (7), and 
the quantity (gq) are constant; and p varies as the po- 
tential factor o/a*. The perimeter and area of the first 
airway are: 0 = 2 (6+ 10) = 32 ft.;a=6 kK 10=> 


60 sq.ft. The perimeter and area of the second airway 
are: o = 2 (5 + 10) = 30 ft.;a¢4 = 5 X 10 = 50 


sq.ft., respectively. 

In comparing these two airways, the pressure ratio is 
equa! to the product of the perimeter ratio times the 
cube of the inverse area ratio. Thus, calling the required 


pressure 2, 


a 30 /60\3 _ 15 (6 ‘ - 
3.6 32\50/ 16\5/ #16 


_ 3.6 XK 15 X 216 
i. 16 X 125 


216 


125 


= 5.8 lb. per sq.ft. 
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: COAL AND COKE NEWS 


Washington, D. C. 


Further evidence from the West Virginia field where the 
coal mining situation is being investigated by the special 
Senate Committee at work on the subject shows that there 
is more and more apparent certainty that there will be a 
positive finding against the coal mine operators, but that 
there is an increasing degree of certainty that nothing can 
be done with regard to them, no matter how severe may 
be the condemnation which the Committee for political rea- 
sons may choose to measure out to the operators. 

The outbreak of Senator Martine during the past week 
with reference to the operations of the armored train which 
carried forces on behalf of the operators up into the regions 
where disorder was prevalent is regretted here by those 
who have been expecting to get a verdict against the mine 
owners as it is considered undignified and likely to preju- 
dice the decision that may be finally arrived at. 

It is understood that a final decision will not, however, 
be reached for some little time. 


Free Coal Still on Tariff Bill 


While some minor changes have been made in the para- 
graphs of the tariff bill relating to coal and its products, 
these remain substantially the same as reported by the 
Finance Committee of the Senate to the Senate caucus as they 
were in the original draft of the bill as it came from the 
House. The paragraphs in the free list as they stand in 
this latest draft reported on June 21 are as follows: 


Coal, anthracite, bituminous, culm, slack, and shale; coke; 
compositions used for fuel in which coal or coal dust is 
the component material of chief value, whether in briquets 
or other form. 

Coal tar, crude, pitch of coal tar, wood or other tar, dead 
or creosote oil, and products of coal tar known as anthra- 
cene and anthracene oil, naphthalin, phenol and cresol. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The joint resolution introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Catlin calling for the appointment of a commission to in- 
vestigate the causes of mine accidents in the anthracite re- 
gion, has passed both houses and is now in the hands of 
the Governor for his signature. 

The commission will have the authority to enter mines 
and make investigations, and will make tests and experi- 
ments to determine the efficacy and practibility of roof sup- 
porting materials and other methods of safety. 

Dr. Holmes, director of the U. S. Bureau of Mines has 
tendered to the state of Pennsylvania, the use of the bureau’s 
experimental station located at Pittsburgh, to make the nec- 
essary tests and to codperate with the state in any effort 
that will tend toward the safety of those employed in the 
mines. 

The governor is required to appoint within 30 days after 
the passage of the act three citizens from within the an- 
thracite region one to be a competent mining engineer, one 
to be versed in anthracite mining and the other shall be a 
practical miner, to investigate into the causes of mine acci- 
dents. They will report the result of their investigations, 
ete., to the next General Assembly, together with such 
recommendations and drafts of such bills as in their judg- 
ment may be necessary. 

Each member of the commission shall receive for his 
service $2400 per annum, and $25,000 is appropriated for the 
purpose of carrying into effect the provisions of this resolu- 
tion. The commission is authorized to employ a secretary, 
stenographer and such other assistants as may be neces- 
sary. 

The bill making it unlawful to mine or remove any pillars 
of coal in any anthracite mine where the seam has a pitch 
of 25 deg. or more unless two or more miners are employed 
and engaged at the same time, has passed both houses, but 
was amended in the Senate... The House would not concur in 
the amendment, and a committee from each branch has been 
appointed to confer on the bill, and as yet have not made a 
report thereon. 

The Ehrhardt bill amending the act approved May 1, 1909, 
which provides for the health and safety of minors in bitu- 
minous coal mines and anthracite collieries or breakers by 
regulating the ages at which such persons may be employed, 





their hours of labor and prescribes rules for the obtaining of 
employment cortificates, etc, extends to truant officers of 
the several districts the same right to prosecute violations 
of this act as has the Chief of the Department of Mines. 
This bill has been signed by the Governor and is Known as 
“Act No. 48. Approved Apr. 15, 1913.” 

The McDermott bill has been introduced in the House 
making is unlawful to use electric current for any purpose 
in any room, breast or entry where miners are engaged in 
mining or loading coal in the mines of the Bituminous region 
that generate explosive gas. This does not apply however to 
the use of electricity in the main haulageways of these 
mines. This bill has passed second reading, and is receiving 
much opposition from the bituminous operators, who ap- 
peared before the mines and mining committee. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthracite 

Seranton—Another mine cave occurred in the vicinity of 
Prospect Avenue and Gibbons Street recently, but prompt ac- 
tion upon the part of the Illuminating Gas, and Water Works 
Co.s rendered the damage comparatively small. It is ex- 
pected that the D., L. & W. Co. will repair all damage and 
leave both public and private property. in as nearly the same 
condition as it was before the cave occurred as is possible. 


Pittston—The North Pittston District of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Co. will be represented in the annual first aid meet to be 
held at Valley View in the fall by the Clarence team. The 
preliminary meet of the teams comprising this district was 
held in the Pittston Y. M. C. A., and the winning team re- 
ceived the high score of 97%. 


Wilkes-Barre—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. will publish the 
first issue of its new employees magazine early in July. 
This is to be a monthly and will contain news from all the 
divisions and from the general offices, as well as articles on 
mining topics. 


Bitun.:ncus 


Monongahela—The Cincinnati mine of the Monongahela 
River Consolidated Coal and Coke Co., in which 97 men lost 
their lives in an explosion on Apr. 23, will resume opera- 
tions shortly! A new ventilating system has been installed, 
together with a new gas proof electric coal cutting machine. 
Fifty men have been at work cleaning up the mine for some 
time. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—The United Mine Workers of America have 
decided to call a strike in district 29, embracing Raleigh and 
Fayette counties, and affecting approximately 15,000 men. 

Wheeling—Three hundred miners at the Pultney mine of 
the George M. Jones Coal Co., south of Bellaire, O., struck 
June 19. District officers from Bridgeport are making an 
effort to adjust the trouble. 


OHIO 


Columbus—The commission appointed by Governor Cox 
June 7 to investigate the report on the equitable method of 
weighing coal in the mines of Ohio met recently and organ- 
ized by electing Judge Phil M. Crow, of Kenton, chairman 
and Prof. M. B. Hammond, of the Ohio State University, sec- 
retary. It is announced that sessions will start soon and 
that trips will be made by the commission to every mining 
district in the state. Testimony will be taken both from 
mine owners and miners. The commission will report its 
findings to the Governor early in the winter, in time to have 
it submitted to the General Assembly which meets in ex- 
traordinary session shortly after the first of the year. 


INDIANA 


Evansville—The old Ingle coal mines, owned by James 
H. Moore, of this city, and closed several weeks ago be- 
cause of a fire, will reopen about July 10. More than 100 
miners will be employed. 

Oakland City—The Peacock Coal and Mining Co., owner 
of the Massey mines near this city, will abandon the present 
workings and sink a new shaft this summer. 
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Lyons—While drilling for oil on the farm of Mrs. Anna 
Grounds, a vein of coal nine feet thick was struck. 

Sedalia—The Sedalia Lumber and Coal Co. of this town 
has filed preliminary notice of dissolution. 

Indianapolis—The proposed increase from 50c. to 55ce. 
a ton for coal, carried fr m the Indiaa fields to Indianapolis 
has been withdrawn by the Indiana carriers. It was vigor- 
ously opposed by shippers and buyers. . 

Fremont—The Fremont Lumber and Coal Co. has been 
incorporated here, with $10,009 capital stock, to deal in fuel. 
The directors are E. C. Shupp, N. G. Ball and H. I. Isbell. 


ILLINOIS 
Duquoin—The Leiter colliery, at Zeigler, which has been 
sealed up for years as the result of a series of explosions 
in which nearly 100 men lost their lives, was recently re- 
opened. The task of the experts who unsealed this mine 
is said to have b en one of the most difficult in the history 
of mining in Illinois. 





FOREIGN NEWS 


PUTT 








Diisseldorf, Germany—Rescuers on June 19 saved the lives 
of fifteen miners who were improsoned the previous day at 
Lindorf by the caving in of the shaft of a coal mine. 

Rotherham, England—Eight men were drowned June 17 
and as many more had narrow escapes when Brown’s col- 
liery, near here, was flooded. It is believed that in extend- 
ing a tunnel the workmen accidentally struck some old 
workings, resulting in the flooding of the mine. 

Toronto, Canada—The ninth annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Retail Coal Association was held at Toronto on June 
19 and 20 with an attendance of 176 members from va- 
rious points in Ontario. The delegates were welcomed to 
the city by Controller Church, The reply to this greeting was 
made by one of the directors, J. C. Hay. After the reports 
of officers, addresses were delivered on “The Labor Problem 
Solved for the Coal Merchant,” by J. A. W. Archer, and “Coal 
from Mine to Consumer,” by W. H. Lesser, an engineer of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. The latter address 
was illustrated by 150 slides showing in an interesting way 
the evolution of coal. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 








Journal of the American Society of Naval Engineers—May, 
1913, Vol. 25, No. 2. 

Western Society of Engineers—Journal for May, 1913, 
pages, 329-446; 6x9 in.; with many insert figures and dia- 
grams. 

The Illinois Coal Mining Investigations—Preliminary Re- 
port on Organization and Method of Investigation; 71 pages 
6x9 in., 26 figures and illustrations. 

Department of the Interior—Bureau of Mines. The Flash 
Point of Oils, Methods and Apparatus for its Determination. 
By Irving C. Allen and A. S. Crossfield; 31 pages 6x9 in. two 
figures. 

Department of the Interior—Bureau of Mines. Monthly 
Statement of Coal Mine Fatalities in the United States, April, 
1913, with revised figures for preceding months. Compiled 
by Albert H. Fay; 15 pages, 6x9 in. 

University of Illinois—Bulletin No. 65. The Steam Con- 
sumption of Locomotive Engines from Indicator Diagrams. 
By J. Paul Clayton. Seventy seven pages, 6x9 in. Numer- 
ous illustrations, curves and diagrams. 

University of Illinois—Bulletin No. 66. 
Saturated and Superheated Ammonia Vapor. 
enough and Wm. Earle Mosher; 94 pages, 
numerous diagrams, curves and tables. 


The Properties of 
By G. A. Good- 
6x9 in.; with 





TRADE CATALOGS 








High Explosives, 
107 pages 6x9 in. 


Powder Co.—Wilmington, Del. 
Powder and Blasting Supplies; 


Atlas 
Blasting 


with numerbus illustrations and diagrams describing the se- 
lection, storage and use of high explosives. 
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New York and New Jersey Lubricant Co., 165 Broadway, 
New York, Bulletin No. 21, April, 1918. Hyatt Roller Lubri- 
cants for mine car wheels equipped with Hyatt fliexible 
roller bearings; 11 pages, 74%4x10 in.; illustrated. 

Sullivan Machinery Co.—Bulletin 58-M. Sullivan Cross- 
Compound Power-Driven Air Compressors; 19 pages, 6x9 in. 
Also Bulletin 66-M Sullivan Hammer Drills for Quarry Pur- 
poses and Stone Dressing Tools. Also Booklet 112 Sullivan 
Air Compressors. 





PERSONALS 








Edgar A. Perkins has been appointed chief mine inspector 
to take the place of Elliott R. Hooton, effective May 1. 

L. Blenkinsopp has been appointed mine inspector for the 
11th West Virginia district, with headquarters at Welch, 
W. Va. 

Alfred G. Heggem, of Pittsburgh, has been appointed pe- 
troleum engineer in the Bureau of Mines, at a salary of $3000 
per annum. 

J. C. Koslem has resigned as president of the Indiana Coal 
Operators’ Association, after ten years of continuous service. 
Hugh Shirkle succeeds him. 

A. J. Sayers, engineer in charge of the tipple and washery 
work of the Link-Belt Co., has just returned from a four 
weeks’ trip in the Utah coal mining district. 

Julius Anson has discovered a 4-ft. vein of coal on a 
deserted farm 9 miles from Boise, Ida. It is expected that 
the Idaho Northern Ry. will build a spur for the purpose 
of developing this deposit. 

George Sylvester, chief mine inspector of Tennessee has 


appointed the following deputy mine inspectors: John Rose, 
H. H. Braden and W. A. Overall. The appointments are for 
4M. B. Jack- 


a period of 2 years, commencing June 1, 1913. 
son, a former stenographer, has been appointed clerk and 
statistician for the mining board. 


John T. Diehm, of Bluffton, Ind., was recently elected 
president of the Miciigan-Ohio Coal Dealers’ Association, 
succeding Robert Lake, of Jackson, Mich., who declined re- 
nomination. The other officers elected were: Vice-President, 
J. W. Ballard, of Detroit: Secretary, B. F. Nigh, of Columbus; 
Treasurer, W. A. Gibson, of Upper Sandusky. These were all 
elected by acclamation. 
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Miner’s Lamp—wW. P. Rice, Regina, Ky., 1,062,504, May 20, 
1913. Filed Sept. 11, 1912. Serial No. 719,795. 

Coal Drill—J. G. Huntley, Pittston, Penn., 1,055,464, March 
Serial No. 718,303. 


11, 1913. Filed Sept. 3, 1912. 

Coaling System. D. A. Lee, Centerville, Iowa. 1,048,325, 
Dec. 24, 1912. Filed Apr. 3, 1912. Serial No. 688,241. 

Smoke Consumer—W. Kelly, Memphis, Tenn., 1,002,473, 
May 20, 1913. Filed Aug. 3, 1912. Serial No. 713,077. 

Mining Car. L. G. Helmick, Fairmont, W. Va. _ 1,048,309, 
Dec. 24, 1912. Filed July 15, 1912. Serial No. 709,581. 


Smoke Consumer—A. E. Wilson, Indianapolis, Ind., 1,060,- 
051, Apr. 29. 1913. Filed Oct. 30. 1911. Serial No. 67.534. 

Smoke Consumer—J. H. Ottman, Milwaukee, Wis., 1,059,- 
559, Apr. 22, 1913. Filed Oct. 14, 1909. Serial No. 522,565. 

Improvements in and Relating to Miner.’ Safety !:.ar->s. 
No. 4193 of 1913. J. Naylor, 23 The Wiend, Wigan, England. 

Hand Machine to Undermine Coal—A. Roe, Beaver, Ohio, 
1,062,854, May 27, 1913. Filed June 18, 1912. Serial No. 704,- 
286. 

Automatic Coaling Bucket—J. T. Richards, Chicago, IIL, 
1,062,359, May 20, 1913. Filed Mar. 22, 1911. Serial No. 616,- 
194. 

Improvements in and Relating to Mining M: chines. F. E. 
VanSlyke, 4 Eslington Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne; 12,364 of 
1912. 

Inexplosive Steam Boiler—E. Maslin, 
1,059,481, Apr. 22, 1913. Filed Jan. 22, 
605,252. 

Power Loading Ash Pit—J. H. Hogston, Ladysmith, Wis., 
1,059,955, Apr. 29, 1913. Filed Mar. 26, 1912. Serial No. 
686,410. 


France, 
No. 


L’Estaque, 
1911. Serial 
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Tender Coal Gate. M. A. Smith and T. J. Thornton. Albion, 
Penn. 1,048,222, Dec. 24, 1912. Filed Apr. 13, 1912. Serial No. 
690,580. 


Mining Tool—L. F. Hess assignor to Hess Dustless Mining 
Co., Ansted, W. Va., 1,059,463, Apr. 22, 1913. Filed Oct. 4, 1913. 
Serial No. 725,951. 

Automatic Gate for Mine Elevator Shafts—M. W. Harvey, 
Sykesville, Penn. 1,055,633, March 11, 19138. Filed April 15. 
1912. Serial No. 690,001. 

Improvements in Blasting Detonators for Coal Mining and 
Like Purposes. No. 15,600 of 1912. W. A. Malson, Sheffield 
Road, Chesterfield, England. 

Mining Tool. C. L. Aragon, assignor of one-half to O. 
Ellmore; both of Ely, Nev. 1,047,910, Dec. 24, 1912. Filed Oct. 
12, 1911. Serial No. 654,396. 

Coal Washing Apparatus—A. France, rue de Il’Esperance, 
223, Liege, Belgium, and P. Habets, Montegnee, Belgium. 
Filed in London, 22,655 of 1912. 

Blower for Boilers—J. Magee assignor to Diamond Power 
Specialty Co., Detroit, Mich. 1,059,479, Apr. 22, 1913. Filed 
July 22, 1912. Serial No. 711,014. 

Chamber Ovens—Especially Such as Are Suitable for the 
Manufacture of Coke or Gas. No. 19,812 of 1912. N. Len- 
gersdorff, of Bunzlau, Silesia, Germany. 

Gas Producer—W. F. Luick and A. J. Bassett, assignor to 
Luick-Bassett Producer Co. a corporation of Wisconsin, 
1,062,721, May 27, 1913. Filed Oct. 2, 1911. Serial No. 652,- 
396. 

Improvements in Methods of Mining Coal, Converting it 
into Gas, and Then Conveying the Gas from the Mine. J. H. 
Hoadley, 18 East 82d St., New York, U. S. A, 14,494 of 
1912. 

A New and Improved Conveyor Specially Adapted for Use 
as a Coal Face Conveyor in Collieries. No. 1966 of 1913. H. 
Hirst, Crescent House, Moorelands Avenue, Dewsbury, Eng. 
land. 

Means for Protecting the Seams of a Boiler directly ex- 
posed to the Fire. J. J. Gage assignor to Gage Co., Dayton, 


O., 1,059,962, Apr. 22, 1913. Filed May 20, 1912. Serial No. 
698,449. 

Improved Process and Apparatus for the Treatment of 
Coal, Shale, or the Like, in Vertical Retorts. A Waddell, 
Dunfermline Corporation Gas Works, Fife, Scotland; 21,991 
of 1912. 


Improvements in Direct Recovery of Ammonia from the 
Products of the Destructive Distillation of Coal or Similar 
Material. Chas. Stell, 2-4 Bismarckplatz, Recklinghausen, 
Westphalia, Germany; 28,072 of 1912. 

A Method of and Apparatus for Preventing the Spreading 
and Effect of Coal Dust and Firedamp Explosions. No. 16,440 
of 1912. G. Kahler, 31 Kaiserstrasse and F. Junker, 48 
Schalgerstrasse Gelsenkirchen, Germany. 

Improvements in Machines for Washing and Separating 
Coal, Ore and Other Granular and Like Materials. No. 
10,929 of 1912. R. 8S. Benson, Riverside, Middleton, St. George, 
Durham and Head Wrightson & Co., Ltd., Teesdale’ Iron 











Yorks, Thornaby-on-Tees, England. 
i CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
Staunton, Ill—The Consolidated Coal Co. has recently 


given the Link-Belt Co., of Chicago, an order for reconstruct- 
ing their No. 14 tipple at Staunton. 

Sturgis, Ky.—Two 8-ton General Electric mining locomo- 
tives will soon be placed in operation in the mines of the 
West Kentucky Coal Co. near here. 

Royalton, Ill.—The Franklin Coal and Coke Co., of St. 
Leuis, have recently awarded a contract to the Link-Belt Co. 
for a large re-screening plant at No. 1 mine near Royalton. 

Lansford, Penn.—The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. will 
soon place in operation a new 15-ton electric mining loco- 
motive which has been ordered from the General Electric Co. 

Jedd, W. Va.—The Jedd Coal and Coke Co. have re- 
cently awarded a contract for a complete modern steel head- 
frame and tipple equipment to the Link-Belt Co., of Chicagy, 
Ill. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—The Asher Coal Mining Co. expect to 
install a mono-bar chain retarding conveyor and screen- 
ing plant purchased from the Link-Belt Co. at their mines at 
Amru, Ky., in the near future. 

Plymouth, Penn.—A 50-kw. General Electric synchronous 
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motor-genmerator set will be installed in the near future 
the Loomis colliery of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


R.R. Co. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—Owing to the heavy movement of coal 
Over the Indiana branch of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh R.R., new sidings are being laid by a large force of 
men, and it is understood that the line will soon be double- 
tracked. 

Pottsville, Penn.—The Philadelphia & Reading Coal and 
Iron Co. have purchased from the General Electric Co. a 125- 
kw. two-unit, three-bearing motor-generator set and neces- 
sary switchboard. This will be installed in the power plant 
of the Silver Creek colliery. 

Scranton, Penn.—The Pennsylvania Coal Co. is arranging 
to equip its tipple with new apparatus for electrical drives, 
including 32 motors ranging from 10 to 200 hp., with the 
necessary compensators and controllers. These have been 
ordered from the General Electric Co. 

Barnesboro, Penn.—The Cambria Coal Co., of Philadelphia, 
expects to install soon, in its mines near here, a 200-kw. 
motor-generator set and three 7%-kv-a. transformers and 
the necessary switchboard apparatus, all of which has been 
ordered from the General Electric Co. 

Sunnyside, Utah.—The Utah Fuel Co. expects to increase 
the equipment of the plant at this place by the installation 
of a 625 kv-a. Curtis turbo-generator unit, a 200-kw. motor- 
generator set, a 200-hp. induction motor and the necessary 
switchboard. This apparatus was recently ordered from the 
General Electric Co. 

Lamoni, Ia.—The new coal elevator which is in course 
of construction by Hammer & Co. is now nearly completed. 
This new structure is 50 ft. long, 12 ft. wide and 38 ft. high. 
It has five hopper bins, also five storage bins. The coal is 
unloaded from hopper cars into the elevator pit, and then dis- 
tributed to the different bins. The elevator is of the bucket 
type, 35 ft. high and operated by a 5-hp. electric motor. 


Lorain, Ohio—It is rumored that the Baltimore & Ohio 
R.R. will erect a third coal-loading machine at this place in 
the near future. The new loader will probably be erected 
at the bend opposite the shipyard just south of the site of 
the old Whirlies. The erection of,the loader at this point will 
necessitate considerable dredging, and the building of sev- 
eral hundred feet of new dock. There is a bare possibility 
that the old No. 1 loader north of the viaduct will be re- 
placed by a more modern machine. 

Duluth, Minn.—Work in connection with the erection of 
the Boroughian Fuel Co.’s coal dock at West Duluth is now 
actively under way. The plant will be one of the largest on 
the lakes, with a storage capacity of more than two million 
tons, and a coal-handling capacity during the shipping sea- 
son of two million tons. It will entail an expenditure of ap- 
proximately one million dollars. The contract for the struc- 
tural steel required for the dock and for the large machine 
shop adjoining it has been awarded to the National Iron Co. 
It is planned to have the dock ready for operation at the 
opening of the 1914 season. 








NEW INCORPORATIONS 











Okla.—The Modern Coal Mining Co.; capital 
Incorporators: Harry Lantz, T. J. Harris and 


Henrietta, 
stock, $10,000. 
Ss. J. Harris. 

Uniontown, Penn.—The Westmere Coal & Coke Co.; capi- 
tal stock, $5000. Incorporators: C. E. Bortz, J. C. Bortz and 
Cc. C. Baldwin. 

Springfield, Iil—The Bond County Coal Co.; capital stock, 
$200,000; to develop coal lands. Incorporators: D. J. Gray, 
Joseph Folari and J. D. Adams. 

Waukegan, I1l.—The Waukegan Fuel! Co.; capital stock, 
$25,000; general coal and fuel business. Incorporators: C. E. 
Bairstow, F. R. Bairstow and J. E. Hussey. 


New Philadelphia, Ohio—The Horger-Heldt Coal Co.; cap- 
ital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: G. R. Heldt, Emil Horger, 
J. W. Horger, Chas, Heldt, I. M. Horger and S. Ridgley Thrapp. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Ohio Valley Coal Co.; capital stock, 
$125,000; to mine coal. Directors: F. M. Ayres, Clarence Stan- 
ley, C. C. Kendall, Samuel Ashby, Harry Stout, E. E. Stout 
and F. B. Danner. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Monroefield Coal Co.; capital 
stock, $10,000; to deal in real estate, coal and mineral land, 
ete. Incorporators: J. A. Martin, W. J. Snee, M. C. Martin, 


F. P. Weaver, B. C. Weaver. 
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Lyons—While drilling for oil on the farm of Mrs. Anna 
Grounds, a vcin of coal nine feet thick was struck. 

Sedalia—The Sedalia Lumber and Coal Co. of this town 
has filed preliminary notice of dissolution. 

Indianapolis—The proposed increase from 50c. to 55ce. 
a ton for coal, carried fr m the Indiaa fields to Indianapolis 
has been withdrawn by the Indiana carriers. It was vigor- 
ously opposed by shippers and buyers. 

Fremont—The Fremont Lumber and Coal Co. has been 
incorporated here, with $10,000 capital stock, to deal in fuel. 
The directors are E. C. Shupp, N. G. Ball and H. I. Isbell. 


ILLINOIS 
Duquoin—The Leiter colliery, at Zeigler, which has been 
sealed up for years as the result of a series of explosions 
in which nearly 100 men lost their lives, was recently re- 
opened. The task of the experts who unsealed this mine 
is said to have b en one of the most difficult in the history 
of mining in Illinois. 





FOREIGN NEWS 











Diisseldorf, Germany—Rescuers on June 19 saved the lives 
of fifteen miners who were improsoned the previous day at 
Lindorf by the caving in of the shaft of a coal mine. 

Rotherham, England—Eight men were drowned June 17 
and aS many more had narrow escapes when Brown’s col- 
liery, near here, was flooded. It is believed that in extend- 
ing a tunnel the workmen accidentally struck some old 
workings, resulting in the flooding of the mine. 


Toronto, Canada—The ninth annual meeting of the Cana- 
dian Retail Coal Association was held at Toronto on June 
19 and 20 with an attendance of 176 members from va- 
rious points in Ontario. The delegates were welcomed to 
the city by Controller Church. The reply to this greeting was 
made by one of the directors, J. C. Hay. After the reports 
of officers, addresses were delivered on “The Labor Problem 
Solved for the Coal Merchant,” by J. A. W. Archer, and “Coal 
from Mine to Consumer,” by W. H. Lesser, an engineer of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. The latter address 
was illustrated by 150 slides showing in an interesting way 
the evolution of coal. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 








Journal of the American Society of Naval Engineers—May, 
1913, Vol. 25, No. 2. 

Western Society of Engineers—Journal for May, 1913, 
pages, 329-446; 6x9 in.; with many insert figures and dia- 
grams. . 

The Illinois Coal Mining Investigations—Preliminary Re- 
port on Organization and Method of Investigation; 71 pages 
6x9 in., 26 figures and illustrations. 

Department of the Interior—Bureau of Mines. The Flash 
Point of Oils, Methods and Apparatus for its Determination. 
By Irving C. Allen and A. S. Crossfield; 31 pages 6x9 in. two 
figures. 


Department of the Interior—Bureau of Mines. Monthly 
Statement of Coal Mine Fatalities in the United States, April, 
1918, with revised figures for preceding months. Compiled 
by Albert H. Fay; 15 pages, 6x9 in. 

University of Illinois—Bulletin No. 65. The Steam Con- 
sumption of Locomotive Engines from Indicator Diagrams. 
By J. Paul Clayton. Seventy seven pages, 6x9 in. Numer- 
ous illustrations, curves and diagrams. 

University of Illinois—Bulletin No. 66. 
Saturated and Superheated Ammonia Vapor. 


The Properties of 
By G. A. Good- 





enough and Wm. Earle Mosher; 94 pages, 6x9 in.; with 
numerous diagrams, curves and tables. 

TRADE CATALOGS : 

A 








High Explosives, 
107 pages 6x9 in. 


Atlas Powder Co.—Wilmington, Del. 
Blasting Powder and Blasting Supplies; 


with numerous illustrations and diagrams describing the se- 
lection, storage and use of high explosives. 
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New York and New Jersey Lubricant Co., 165 Broadway, 
New York, Bulletin No. 21, April, 1918. Hyatt Roller Lubri- 
ecants for mine car wheels equipped with Hyatt flexible 
roller bearings; 11 pages, 74%x10 in.; illustrated. 

Sullivan Machinery Co.—Bulletin 58-M. Sullivan Cross- 
Compound Power-Driven Air Compressors; 19 pages, 6x9 in. 
Also Bulletin 66-M Sullivan Hammer Drills for Quarry Pur- 
poses and Stone Dressing Tools. Also Booklet 112 Sullivan 
Air Compressors. 





PERSONALS 








Edgar A. Perkins has been appointed chief mine inspector 
to take the place of Elliott R. Hooton, effective May 1. 

L. Blenkinsopp has been appointed mine inspector for the 
11th West Virginia district, with headquarters at Welch, 
W. Va. 

Alfred G. Heggem, of Pittsburgh, has been appointed pe- 
troleum engineer in the Bureau of Mines, at a salary of $3000 
per annum. 

J. C. Koslem has resigned as president of the Indiana Coal 
Operators’ Association, after ten years of continuous service. 
Hugh Shirkle succeeds him. 

A. J. Sayers, engineer in charge of the tipple and washery 
work of the Link-Belt Co., has just returned from a four 
weeks’ trip in the Utah coal mining district. 

Julius Anson has discovered a 4-ft. vein of coal on a 
deserted farm 9 miles from Boise, Ida. It is expected that 
the Idaho Northern Ry. will build a spur for the purpose 
of developing this deposit. 

George Sylvester, chief mine inspector of Tennessee has 
appointed the following deputy mine inspectors: John Rose, 
H. H. Braden and W. A. Overall. The appointments are for 
a period of 2 years, commencing June 4, 1913. 4. B. Jack- 
son, a former stenographer, has been appointed clerk and 
statistician for the mining board. 


John T. Diehm, of Bluffton, Ind., was recently elected 
president of the Miciigan-Ohio Coal Dealers’ Association, 
succeding Robert Lake, of Jackson, Mich., who declined re- 
nomination. The other officers elected were: Vice-President, 
J. W. Ballard, of Detroit: Secretary, B. F. Nigh, of Columbus; 
Treasurer, W. A. Gibson, of Upper Sandusky. These were all 
elected by acclamation. 





COAL AND COKE PATENTS 











Miner’s Lamp—wW. P. Rice, Regina, Ky., 1,062,504, May 20, 
1913. Filed Sept. 11, 1912. Serial No. 719,795. 

Coal Drill—J. G. Huntley, Pittston, Penn., 1,055,464, March 
11, 1913. Filed Sept. 8, 1912. Seriai No. 718,303. 

Coaling System. D. A. Lee, Centerville, Iowa. 1,048,325, 
Dec. 24, 1912. Filed Apr. 3, 1912. Serial No. 688,241. 

Smoke Consumer—W. Kelly, Memphis, Tenn., 1,002,473, 
May 20, 1913. Filed Aug. 3, 1912. Serial No. 713,077. 

Mining Car. L. G. Helmick, Fairmont, W. Va. 1,048,309, 
Dec. 24, 1912. Filed July 15, 1912. Serial No. 709,581. 

Smoke Consumer—A. E. Wilson, Indianapolis, Ind., 1,060,- 
051, Apr. 29. 1913. Filed Oct. 30. 1911. Serial No. 67.534. 

Smoke Consumer—J. H. Ottman, Milwaukee, Wis., 1,059,- 
559, Apr. 22, 1913. Filed Oct. 14, 1909. Serial No. 522,565. 
Improvements in and Relating to Miner.’ Safety '.ar>s. 
4193 of 1913. J. Naylor, 23 The Wiend, Wigan, England. 
Hand Machine to Undermine Coal—A. Roe, Beaver, Ohio, 
1,062,854, May 27, 1913. Filed June 18, 1912. Serial No. 704,- 
286. 

Automatic Coaling Bucket—J. T. Richards, Chicago, IIL, 
1,062,359, May 20, 1918. Filed Mar. 22, 1911. Serial No. 616,- 
194. 

Improvements in and Relating to Mining M: chines. F. E. 
VanSlyke, 4 Eslington Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne; 12,364 of 
1912. 

Inexplosive Steam Boiler—E. Maslin, L’Estaque, 
1,059,481, Apr. 22, 19138. Filed Jan. 22, 1911. Seriai 
605,252. 

Power Loading Ash Pit—J. H. Hogston, Ladysmith, Wis., 
1,059,955, Apr. 29, 1913. Filed Mar. 26, 1912. Serial No. 
686,410. 


No. 


France, 
No. 
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Tender Coal Gate. M. A. Smith and T. J. Thornton. Albion, 
Penn. 1,048,222, Dec. 24, 1912. Filed Apr. 13, 1912. Serial No. 
690,580. 


Mining Tool—L. F. Hess assignor to Hess Dustless Mining 
Co., Ansted, W. Va., 1,059,463, Apr. 22, 1913. Filed Oct. 4, 1913. 
Serial No. 725,951. 

Automatic Gate for Mine Elevator Shafts—M. W. Harvey, 
Sykesville, Penn. 1,055,633, March 11, 1913. Filed April 15. 
1912. Serial No. 690,001. 

Improvements in Blasting Detonators for Coal Mining and 
Like Purposes. No. 15,600 of 1912. W. A. Malson, Sheffield 
Road, Chesterfield, England. 

Mining Tool. C. L. Aragon, assignor of one-haif to Q. 
Ellmore; both of Ely, Nev. 1,047,910, Dec. 24, 1912. Filed Oct. 
12, 1911. Serial No. 654,396. 

Coal Washing Apparatus—A. France, rue de Il’Esperance, 
223, Liege, Belgium, and P. Habets, Montegnee, Belgium. 
Filed in London, 22,655 of 1912. 

Blower for Boilers—J. Magee assignor to Diamond Power 
Specialty Co., Detroit, Mich., 1,059,479, Apr. 22, 1913. Filed 
July 22, 1912. Serial No. 711,014. 

Chamber Ovens—Especially Such as Are Suitable for the 
Manufacture of Coke or Gas. No. 19,812 of 1912. N. Len- 
gersdorff, of Bunzlau, Silesia, Germany. 

Gas Producer—W. F. Luick and A. J. Bassett, assignor to 
Luick-Bassett Producer Co. a corporation of Wisconsin, 
1,062,721, May 27, 1913. Filed Oct. 2, 1911. Serial No. 652,- 
396. 

Improvements in Methods of Mining Coal, Converting it 


into Gas, and Then Conveying the Gas from the Mine. J. H. 
Hoadley, 18 East 82d St., New York, U. S. A, 14,494 of 
1912. 


A New and Improved Conveyor Specially Adapted for Use 
as a Coal Face Conveyor in Collieries. No. 1966 of 1913. H. 
Hirst, Crescent House, Moorelands Avenue, Dewsbury, Eng. 
land. 

Means for Protecting the Seams of a Boiler directly ex- 
posed to the Fire. J. J. Gage assignor to Gage Co., Dayton, 
O., 1,059,962, Apr. 22, 1913. Filed May 20, 1912. Serial No. 
698,449. 


Improved Process and Apparatus for the Treatment of 


Coal, Shale, or the Like, in Vertical Retorts. A Waddell, 
Dunfermline Corporation Gas Works, Fife, Scotland; 21,991 
of 1912. 


Improvements in Direct Recovery of Ammonia from the 
Products of the Destructive Distillation of Coal or Similar 
Material. Chas. Stell, 2-4 Bismarckplatz, Recklinghausen, 
Westphalia, Germany; 28,072 of 1912. 

A Method of and Apparatus for Preventing the Spreading 
and Effect of Coal Dust and Firedamp Explosions. No. 16,440 
of 1912. G. Kahler, 31 Kaiserstrasse and F. Junker, 48 
Schalgerstrasse Gelsenkirchen, Germany. 

Improvements in Machines for Washing and Separating 
Coal, Ore and Other Granular and Like Materials. No. 
10,929 of 1912. R.S. Benson, Riverside, Middleton, St. George, 
Durham and Head Wrightson & Co., Ltd., Teesdale’ Iron 
Yorks, Thornaby-on-Tees, England. 





CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
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Staunton, Ill.—The Consolidated Coal Co. has. recently 
given the Link-Belt Co., of Chicago, an order for reconstruct- 
ing their No. 14 tipple at Staunton. 

Sturgis, Ky.—Two 8-ton General Electric mining locomo- 
tives will soon be placed in operation in the mines of the 
West Kentucky Coal Co. near here. 

Royalton, Ill—The Franklin Coal and Coke Co., of St. 
Louis, have recently awarded a contract to the Link-Belt Co. 
for a large re-screening plant at No. 1 mine near Royalton. 

Lansford, Penn.—The Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. will 
soon place in operation a new 15-ton electric mining loco- 
motive which has been ordered from the General Electric Co. 

Jedd, W. Va.—The Jedd Coal and Coke Co. have re- 
cently awarded a contract for a complete modern steel head- 
frame and tipple equipment to the Link-Belt Co., of Chicago, 
Tl. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—The Asher Coal Mining Co. expect to 
install a mono-bar chain retarding conveyor and screen- 
ing plant purchased from the Link-Belt Co. at their mines at 
Amru, Ky., in the near future. 

Plymouth, Penn.—A 50-kw. General Electric synchronous 
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motor-generator set will be installed in the near future in 
the Loomis colliery of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R.R. Co. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—Owing to the heavy movement of coal 
over the Indiana branch of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh R.R., new sidings are being laid by a large force of 
men, and it is understood that the line will soon be double- 
tracked. 

Pottsville, Penn.—The Philadelphia & Reading Coal and 
Iron Co. have purchased from the General Blectric Co. a 125- 
kw. two-unit, three-bearing motor-generator set and neces- 
sary switchboard. This will be installed in the power plant 
of the Silver Creek colliery. 

Seranton, Penn.—The Pennsylvania Coal Co. is arranging 
to equip its tipple with new apparatus for electrical drives, 
including 32 motors ranging from 10 to 200 hp., with the 
necessary compensators and controllers. These have been 
ordered from the General Electric Co. 

Barnesboro, Penn.—The Cambria Coal Co., of Philadelphia, 
expects to install soon, in its mines near here, a 200-kw. 
motor-generator set and three 71%-kv-a. transformers and 
the necessary switchboard apparatus, all of which has been 
ordered from the General Electric Co. 

Sunnyside, Utah.—The Utah Fuel Co. expects to increase 
the equipment of the plant at this place by the installation 
of a 625 kv-a. Curtis turbo-generator unit, a 200-kw. motor- 
generator set, a 200-hp. induction motor and the necessary 


switchboard. This apparatus was recently ordered from the 
General Electric Co. 
Lamoni, Ia.—The new coal elevator which is in course 


of construction by Hammer & Co. is now nearly completed. 
This new structure is 50 ft. long, 12 ft. wide and 38 ft. high. 
It has five hopper bins, also five storage bins. The coal is 
unloaded from hopper cars into the elevator pit, and then dis- 
tributed to the different bins. The elevator is of the bucket 
type, 35 ft. high and operated by a 5-hp. electric motor. 


Lorain, Ohio—It is rumored that the Baltimore & Ohio 
R.R. will erect a third coal-loading machine at this place in 
the near future. The new loader will probably be erected 
at the bend opposite the shipyard just south of the site of 
the old Whirlies. The erection of the loader at this point will 
necessitate considerable dredging, and the building of sev- 
eral hundred feet of new dock. There is a bare possibility 
that the old No. 1 loader north of the viaduct will be re- 
placed by a more modern machine. 

Duluth, Minn.—Work in connection with the erection of 
the Boroughian Fuel Co.’s coal dock at West Duluth is now 
actively under way. The plant will be one of the largest on 
the lakes, with a storage capacity of more than two million 
tons, and a coal-handling ecapacity during the shipping sea- 
son of two million tons. [It will entail an expenditure of ap- 
proximately one million dollars. The contract for the struc- 
tural steel required for the dock and for the large machine 
shop adjoining it has been awarded to the National Iron Co. 
It is planned to have the dock ready for operation at the 
opening of the 1914 season. 





NEW INCORPORATIONS 











Henrietta, Okla.—The Modern Coal Mining Co.; capital 
stock, $10,000. Incorporators: Harry Lantz, T. J. Harris and 
S. J. Harris. 


Uniontown, Penn.—The Westmere Coal & Coke Co.; capi- 
tal stock, $5000. Incorporators: C. E. Bortz, J. C. Bortz and 
Cc. C. Baldwin. 

Springfield, I11—The Bond County Coal Co.; capital stock, 
$200,000; to develop coal lands. Incorporators: D. J. Gray, 
Joseph Folari and J. D. Adams. 

Waukegan, Ill.—The Waukegan Fuel Co.; capital stock, 
$25,000; general coal and fuel business. Incorporators: C. E. 
Bairstow, F. R. Bairstow and J. E. Hussey. 

New Philadelphia, Ohio—The Horger-Heldt Coal Co.; cap- 
ital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: G. R. Heldt, Emil Horger, 
J. W. Horger, Chas. Heldt, I. M. Horger and S. Ridgley Thrapp. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The Ohio Valley Coal Co.; capital stock, 
$125,000; to mine coal. Directors: F. M. Ayres, Clarence Stan- 
ley, C. C. Kendall, Samuel Ashby, Harry Stout, E. E. Stout 
and F. B. Danner. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Monroefield Coal Co.; capital 
stock, $10,000; to deal in real estate, coal and mineral land, 
ete. Incorporators: J. A. Martin, W. J. Snee, M. C. Martin, 

F. P. Weaver, B. C. Weaver. 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 











Bens Creek, Penn.—The Oid Piper Mine, at Bens Creek, has 
been abandoned and dismantled. The mine has been in op- 
eration for more than 60 years. 

Du Bois, Penn.—It is reported that the Brush Run Coal Co. 
is preparing to operate a new coal field in Jefferson County 
by the stripping process. 

Widnoon, Penn.—Operations of the Widnoon Coal Mining 
Co. were suspended for four days last week on account of 
breaking of cables which carried their coal across the river 
in buckets. 

Traer, lowa—The Rock Island R.R. is said to be making 
Traer a coaling station. Work has been begun on a plant 
100 ft. east of the depot, which will have a capacity of 200 
tons, and will be automatic. 

Connellsville, Penn.—F. M. Tompkins has secured a lease 
on a coal acreage owned by the Cambria County Coal Co., near 
Portage. An opening is to be made on the upper end of 
Trout Run in the C prime bed of coal. 

McArthur, Ohio—R. B. Cutter and H. B. Stevenson of 
Parkersburg, W. Va., have purchased the assets of the Mohr- 
Minton mines of the Mohr-Minton Co. The assets consist of 
coal mines and a brick plant near McArthur. 


Connellsville, Penn.—The Consolidation Coal Co. is opening 
a new mine at Wilson Creek to supplant the old workings 
which are now approaching exhaustion. The new heading has 
already been driven some distance into the coal. 


Terre Haute, Ind.—The Jackson Hill Mining Co. has con- 
tracted to furnish the Inland Steel Co., at Chicago, with sev- 
eral hundred tons of coal daily for the next five years. Craw- 
ford Fairbanks is president of the mining company. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—H. F. Noyes has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Dayton Coal & Iron Co. It is said that the 
assets of the company would invoice about one million dol- 
lars, including furnaces at Dayton. The liabilities were not 
stated. 

Pleasantville, Iowa—The city of Pleasantville has recently 
employed M. B. Flanders to prospect for a municipal bed of 
coal in the suburbs of that city. Mr. Flanders has a diamond 
core drill at work at that point and says that he expects to 
strike coal at a depth of 300 ft. or more. 


Browders, Ky.—The tipple, power house and machine shop 
of the Caldwell Coal Co., in the western Kentucky coal dis- 
trict, was destroyed by fire recently, with a loss between 
$20,000 and $30,000. The cause of the fire is as yet unknown. 
No men were in or around the mine at the time of the 
fire. 

Louisville, Ky.—The O’Donnell Coal Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $50,000, for the purpose of 
operating a number of coal mines which will shortly be- 
come the property of the company. The incorpbrators are 
Joseph W. O’Donnell, M. O’Donnell and M. Lanning, all of 
Louisville. 


New Orleans, La.—Owing to the low stage of the Ohio 
River the coal movement from Pittsburgh for New Orleans 
has been stopped. As the high stage began early this year, 
more coal has been brought down the river than in any other 
year in the history of the industry. The movement of 
Kentucky coal will continue. 

Monongahela, Penn.—It is reported that several large 
tracts of coal land have been leased in the vicinity of Bentley- 
ville, within the past few weeks, and that some important 
trades are now underway. It is said that one of the com- 
panies will haul its coal several miles underground in order 
to bring the product to the mine opening. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Investigation of the affairs of the 
Dayton Coal & Iron Co., which has been placed in the 
hands of a receiver, shows that the local company was doing 
a profitable business. The cause of the assignment is the 
failure of James Watson and Sons, of Glasgow. This firm 
held a controlling interest in the Dayton company. 

Martins Ferry, Ohio—Chief mine inspector, J. C. Davies, 
several deputy mine inspectors and a number of representa- 
tives of the Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association met June 
16 to start upon an inspection trip of the mines in the No. 8 
coalfield, with a view to making recommendations for improv- 
ing the safety of operation, as well as the production. 

Portland, Ore.——The mines of the Beaver Hill Coal Co. 
are in operation although there is considerable agitation over 
wages and a number of strikes have been the result. The 
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labor organization is trying to get a foothold in the mines 
but with little success. Each mine has its own scale of 
wages and hours of work per day, so it is not a Union camp, 
as yet. 

Birmingham, Ala.—A recent electrical installation by the 
Alabama Power Co., reduced the cost of operation of the plant 
from $45,000 per annum to $18,000 per annum, making a sav- 
ing of $27,000 yearly, which was practically the cost of the 
new installation, and which, therefore, would pay for itself 
in one year. This is a good illustration of the saving effected 
by electrical installation in large plants now operated by 
steam power. 

Dubois, Penn.—The Northwestern Mining and Exchange 
Co. has broken ground for a big electric power plant that is 
planned to be one of the largest in this section of the state, 
It will be located a mile above Brockport close to the John- 
son Run coal tract. 

The new plant. is to be built to furnish light and power 
for the various plants of the company in Toby Valley and at 
Crenshaw and Brockwayville. 


Athens, Ohio—The Athens & Pomeroy Coal & Land Co. has 
leased its coal lands in Meigs County to the Calvin Essex 
Coal Co. of New Straitsville and arrangements are now be- 
ing made to operate upon the leases this summer. The 
company has been taking up coal lands in this section for 
some time and now has 700 acres outright. L. G. Worstell, 
Bart Davidson, H. D. Henry and C. J. Martin are owners of 
the Athens & Pomeroy Company. 

Carbon Hill, Ohio—Labor troubles are reported from sev- 
eral mines near Carbon Hill due to trouble between union and 
non-union miners. It is said that 400 union miners carried 
from the mine 12 non-union men and threatened them with 
violence should they return to work. The mines affected are 
the Snake Hollow, New Pittsburgh and Sand Run. Charles 
Green and L. L. Sweazy have been selected to confer with 
the state mine department at Columbus over the trouble. 


Geneva, N. Y.—Coal has been discovered on the Wm. Bar- 
ron farm, owned at present by R. A. Cooper, of the Geneva 
Automobile Co. Several weeks ago Mr. Cooper engaged the 
Comstock Drilling Co. to sink a well on his farm for water. 
While drilling at a depth of 390 ft., the drill penetrated a 
seam of coal estimated to be between 7 and 9 ft. in thickness. 
Tests have proved the coal to be a fine grade of anthracite. 
It is said that a company will be formed immediately to mine 
the coal. 

Louisville. Ky.—The Interstate Comerce Commission has 
ordered the suspension of recently-issued freight tariffs 
canceling through rates and routes on soft coal from West 
Virginia and Kentucky mines across the lakes to Milwaukee 
and other northwestern points, on the application of coal 
operators, who protested that the cancelation of existing 
tariffs would result in prohibitive rates. The Commission, 
however, held that existing rates were too low, and ordered 
a ten-cent increase on the ton. 


New Orleans, La.—After a disastrous experience above 
Memphis, the big tow boat Sprague arrived last week with 
34,000 tons of Pennsylvania coal. The large tow was caught 
in the current and several of the barges were sunk. The 
Sprague has started on her return trip with thirty-one empty 
barges and one loaded with lumber. 

The Jos. B. Williams, another boat in the service of the 
Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., is in port 
with 23,000 tons of coal. Five thousand tons of the tow were 
left to fill orders at Baton Rouge. 


Chicago, Ill.—It is reported that a new coal-mining com- 
pany with a capital stock of two million dollars, and a like 
amount of bonds has been formed under the laws of the State 
of New York, to operate in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. The 
new company is to be known as the Middle States Coal Cor- 
poration, and is controlled by T. J. (’Gara, of Chicago. It is 
said .iat the company will take over the properties of 
the Vivian Collieries Co., two of the imperial Mining Co.’s 
in Ohio, as well as that at Springfield, Ill., owned by O’Gara. 
The officers will be the same as those of the O’Gara Coal Co. 


Elmira, N. Y.—An increase of activity in the Morris Run 
coal mining district is assured in the purchase by O’Donnell 
Brothers of the farms near the old east Mine at Morris Run, 
owned by Martin Yenovik and Stans Laskaski. These farms 
comprise 160 acres and are underlaid by the Bear Creek, 
Bloss, Cannel, Morgan and Seymour seams. This purchase 
extends the holdings of O’Donnell Brothers to the Fall Brook. 
They have also bought the Kiley mine at Blossburg and are 
now building new chutes on the east side of Morris Run. 
Some new openings show from 8 to 6 ft. of clean coal. The 
purchases are said to give the O’Donnells possession of all 
the available coal land at Morris Run except that held by the 
Morris Run Coal Mining Co. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


While there are some soft spots in the hard-coal trade, 
there is, nevertheless, a strong healthy undertone apparent. 
Dealers are becoming over-stocked on some grades. but 
there is no indication of any let-up in the demand. However, 
it is becoming clear that many consumers carried over fair 
supplies, because of the mild winter which will, of course, 
curtail the summer stocking, but it is difficult to tell how 
the fall trade will line up yet. 

In bituminous, the West Virginia strike situation is as- 
suming serious proportions again, and the Eastern bitumin- 
ous market hinges almost entirely on developments there. 
As a result, the tradé is firm in every particular, many oper- 
ators being forced into the open market for prompt ton- 
nages te “11 out their contract obligations. There has been 
A perceptible rush to cover on the part of consumers, and 
preparations for the worst are being made at a number of 
points. At the moment there is a good car supply, but the 
feeling prevails that there will be a serious shortage the 
coming fall. Operators, as a rule, are afraid to accept 
further orders, and the situation in the Eastern market may 
be regarded as fairly tense at the present time. 

The Pittsburgh district is operating at full capacity and 
making heavy shipments on contracts and into the Lake 
trade. The labor and car supply are good, but the men can- 
not be induced to work steadily. No surplus coal is avail- 
able, and it is difficult to get tonnages to fill out corgoes, 
while some dealers are persistently advocating an advance 
ii quotations. Conservative members of the trade, however, 
are against any such increase, although recognizing the gen- 
eral stiffness of the market. 

The demand in Ohio continues strong, and is well dis- 
tributed among both steam and domestic consumers. Do- 
mestic dealers are stocking up for the winter and are taking 
more than the usual tonnage since their supplies were de- 
pleted by the flood. The manufacturing demand is steady 
and the railroad consumption large, due to the heavy freight 
movement. 

Most of the producers at Hampton Roads seem to be tak- 
ing care of their contracts, but there has been a scarcity of 
coal all week, although the dumpings have been fair. Oper- 
ators are inclined to hold any free tonnages available to 
apply on contracts later; with plenty of vessels awaiting ton- 
nage in the foreign trade, the loading for coastwise ship- 
ment is becoming even slower. There has been a slight 
heaviness develop on steam coal in the Southern market, and 
producers are pushing their salesmen for orders. Condi- 
tions, as a whole, however, are about normal for this season 
of the year. 

Consumers in the Middle West are watching the mar- 
ket closely in anticipation of an advance that now seems to 
be inevitable. Quotations are improving, particularly on the 
better grades, with full list prices being obtained on con- 
tract and occasional premiums on spot coal. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Bituminous—Trouble having broken out anew in the New 
River field, news is eagerly sought from day to day. This 
week there has been some alarming rumors; one that there 
would be a general tie-up in New River beginning June 24, 
and others of less serious consequence. New England is 
certainly being prepared, so far as reports go, for the worst 
that can happen; during the last fortnight there has been 
a mild rush to cover, on the part of the few good sized buy- 
ers who had previously kept out of the market except for 
hand-to-mouth purchases. 

With government colliers and steamers for foreign con- 
signment, at Hampton Roads, there has begun to be an 
accumulation of tonnage and even slower loading is in 
prospect for coastwise transportation. There has been talk 
of $3 f.o.b. as an asking price for spot coal but no sales 
above $2.85 have been reported. Practically every ship- 
per has all the business he dares take, and there is hardly 
any prompt coal offering. There is trouble hinted at in 
Pocahontas as well, and it will be an entirely new situation 
if both fields are kept from producing for any appreciable 
period. The situation is being anxiously watched, but there 
have been no marked developments in this market as yet. 

There is practically no change in either the Georges Creek 
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grades or those mined in Pennsyivania. There is active: 
demand for all the good coals, and prices generally are firm 
at the levels reported last week. ‘Don’t want any more bus- 
iness,” is now the usual answer of the Pennsylvania oper- 
ator. Labor troubles are heard from in nearly all the dis- 
tricts and it is an exceptional case where an operation is 
getting out a normal tonnage. For tide-water shipment the 
anthracite business is in such shape that transportation is 
not available for bituminous to the extent that was looked 
for this month, and that adds to the difficulty of getting ade- 
quate shipments. 


Water Freights are firmer in response to a better de- 
mand. Large vessels are getting 80c., Hampton Road to Bos- 
ton, and 75c. is the rate on barges, 3000 tons or so to Provi- 


dence. 


Anthracite—The demand continues steady. Some deal- 
ers are finding themselves with an over-stock of egg and 
chestnut and are therefore somewhat handicapped in their 
efforts to make up schedules that the companies can ship. 
There is, however, no present sign of any easing up in the 
eall for hard coal. The retail business is exceptionally good 
for this time of the year. It is becoming apparent, however, 
that the mild winter has left a considerable supply in 
the cellars of many householders. Just what effect this will 
have remains to be seen. 

Current wholesale prices on 


bituminous are about as 


follows: 

Clearfields Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 

Somersets Creek New River 
UR e oiccudas howe das’ $1.10@1.45 $1.30@1.65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*........... 2.35@2.70 2.55@2.95 2.92@3.02 
NOW WG owes 65s cee 2.65@3.00 2.85@3.30 3.22@3.32 
PUBS ods 6 od ose esc coe cea xe 2.58@2.73 2.85@2.95 
PIMMIPMITE ROMO c cce. oes eo accede ete conde ume vas aaes $2.85 firm 
PYOUMIANOG rs. 8% casccey site sie dee sc duc de gcbemet adele wtedecas 3.83@3.88 
GRMN eo a 25 eo ah id SV we Rae oo Se TaN eeR woo ee warn Ores 3.90@4.05 
*F.o.b. 7On cars 


PITTSBURGH, PENN. 

Bituminous—Mines of the Pittsburgh district continue to 
operate at substantially full capacity, with heavy shipments 
in the lake trade and fairly heavy deliveries on contracts 
with commercial consumers. There has, however, been a. 
slight seasonal decrease in the latter, and new demand is 
slightly less from the same cause. The market will prob- 
ably make up this slight loss by the middle of July. Car 
supply is fairly good, but serious shortage is feared later 
in the season. The supply of men is good but they do not 
work steadily and several mines could produce a larger ton- 
nage if more labor were available. Slack for prompt ship- 
ment continues to sell at 60@70c., well under the season 
price, while mine-run and screened coal occasionally bring 
premiums for prompt shipment, over the season level, which 
we continue to quote as follows: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, 
$1.02; nut, $1.25; mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 1%4-in. steam, 
$1.50; 1%4-in. domestic, $1.55, per ton at mine, Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. 

Bituminous—If there is a “deadlock” between coke oper- 
ators and blast furnacemen as to second-half furnace coke 
contracts, it is by no means strenuous. After the recent re- 
fusal of some furnaces to close at $2.25, when this had been 
named as a special price, the operators withdrew the figure 
and are now quoting $2.50 again as the minimum. There is 
a considerable tonnage, between 100,000 and 200,000 tons a 
month, in contracts which expire June 30. Furnacemen seem 
to expect to be able to renew at $2 or less and feel that they 
can buy, in the prompt market from time to time until they 
obtain this figure. The operators, however, have for several 
months been committed to the policy of blowing out all 
ovens, which they do not need to operate for the filling of 
their contracts. The whole market situation today resolves 
itself into a question whether the operators will have cour- 
age to blow out ovens against the expiration of the first- 
half contracts mentioned. If they did this, they would run 
the risk of losing their operating forces, as labor is relatively 
searce, but if they carried out the policy the large prompt 
demand created would undoubtedly stiffen the market. Mean- 
while we quote as follows: Prompt furnace, $2.10@2.15: 
contract furnace (nominal) $2.25@2.50; prompt foundry, $2.85 
@3; contract foundry, $2.75@3, per ton at ovens. 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 











Bens Creek, Penn.—The Old Piper Mine, at Bens Creek, has 
been abandoned and dismantled. The mine has been in op- 
eration for more than 60 years. 

Du Bois, Penn.—It is reported that the Brush Run Coal Co. 
is preparing to operate a new coal field in Jefferson County 
by the stripping process. 

Widnoon, Penn.—Operations of the Widnoon Coal Mining 
Co. were suspended for four days last week on account of 
breaking of cables which carried their coal across the river 
in buckets. 

Traer, lowa—The Rock Island R.R. is said to be making 
Traer a coaling station. Work has been begun on a plant 
100 ft. east of the depot, which will have a capacity of 200 
tons, and will be automatic. 

Connellsville, Penn.—F. M. Tompkins has secured a lease 
on a coal acreage owned by the Cambria County Coal Co., near 
Portage. An opening is to be made on the upper end of 
Trout Run in the C prime bed of coal. 

McArthur, Ohio—R. B. Cutter and H. B. Stevenson of 
Parkersburg, W. Va., have purchased the assets of the Mohr- 
Minton mines of the Mohr-Minton Co. The assets consist of 
coal mines and a brick plant near McArthur. 





Connellsville, Penn.—The Consolidation Coal Co. is opening 
a new mine at Wilson Creek to supplant the old workings 
which are now approaching exhaustion. The new heading has 
already been driven some distance into the coal. 


Terre Haute, Ind.—The Jackson Hill Mining Co. has con- 
tracted to furnish the Inland Steel Co., at Chicago, with sev- 
eral hundred tons of coal daily for the next five years. Craw- 
ford Fairbanks is president of the mining company. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—H. F. Noyes has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Dayton Coal & Iron Co. It is said that the 
assets of the company would invoice about one million dol- 
lars, including furnaces at Dayton. The liabilities were not 
stated. 

Pleasantville, Ilowa—The city of Pleasantville has recently 
employed M. B. Flanders to prospect for a municipal bed of 
coal in the suburbs of that city. Mr. Flanders has a diamond 
core drill at work at that point and says thai he expects to 
strike coal at a depth of 300 ft. or more. 


Browders, Ky.—The tipple, power house and machine shop 
of the Caldwell Coal Co., in the western Kentucky coal dis- 
trict, was destroyed by fire recently, with a loss between 
$20,000 and $30,000. The cause of the fire is as yet unknown. 
No men were in or around the mine at the time of the 
fire. 

Louisville, Ky.—The O’Donnell Coal Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $50,000, for the purpose of 
operating a number of coal mines which will shortly be- 
come the property of the company. The incorperators are 
Joseph W. O’Donnell, M. O’Donnell and M. Lanning, all of 
Louisville. 


New Orleans, La.—Owing to the low stage of the Ohio 
River the coal movement from Pittsburgh for New Orleans 
has been stopped. As the high stage began early this year, 
more coal has been brought down the river than in any other 
year in the history of the industry. The movement of 
Kentucky coal will continue. 

Monongahela, Penn.—It is reported that several large 
tracts of coal land have been leased in the vicinity of Bentley- 
ville, within the past few weeks, and that some important 
trades are now underway. It is said that one of the com- 
panies will haul its coal several miles underground in order 
to bring the product to the mine opening. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Investigation of the affairs of the 
Dayton Coal & Iron Co., which has been placed in the 
hands of a receiver, shows that the local company was doing 
a profitable business. The cause of the assignment is the 
failure of James Watson and Sons, of Glasgow. This firm 
held a controlling interest in the Dayton company. 

Martins Ferry, Ohio—Chief mine inspector, J. C. Davies, 
several deputy mine inspectors and a number of representa- 
tives of the Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association met June 
16 to start upon an inspection trip of the mines in the No. 8 
coalfield, with a view to making recommendations for improv- 
ing the safety of operation, as well as the production. 

Portland, Ore.—The mines of the Beaver Hill Coal Co. 


are in operation although there is considerable agitation over 
wages and a number of strikes have been the result. 
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labor organization is trying to get a foothold in the mines 
but with little success. Each mine has its own scale of 
wages and hours of work per day, so it is not a Union camp, 
as yet. 

Birmingham, Ala.—A recent electrical installation by the 
Alabama Power Co., reduced the cost of operation of the plant 
from $45,000 per annum to $18,000 per annum, making a sav- 
ing of $27,000 yearly, which was practically the cost of the 
new installation, and which, therefore, would pay for itself 
in one year. This is a good illustration of the saving effected 
by electrical installation in large plants now operated by 
steam power. 

Dubois, Penn.—The Northwestern Mining and Exchange 
Co. has broken ground for a big electric power plant that is 
planned to be one of the largest in this section of the state, 
It will be located a mile above Brockport close to the John- 
son Run coal tract. 

The new plant. is to be built to furnish light and power 
for the various plants of the company in Toby Valley and at 
Crenshaw and Brockwayville. 

Athens, Ohio—The Athens & Pomeroy Coal & Land Co. has 
leased its coal lands in Meigs County to the Caivin Essex 
Coal Co. of New Straitsville and arrangements are now be- 
ing made to operate upon the leases this summer. The 
company has been taking up coal lands in this section for 
some time and now has 700 acres outright. L. G. Worstell, 
Bart Davidson, H. D. Henry and C. J. Martin are owners of 
the Athens & Pomeroy Company. 

Carbon Hill, Ohio—Labor troubles are reported from sev- 
eral mines near Carbon Hill due to trouble between union and 
non-union miners. It is said that 400 union miners carried 
from the mine 12 non-union men and threatened them with 
violence should they return to work. The mines affected are 
the Snake Hollow, New Pittsburgh and Sand Run. Charles 
Green and L. L. Sweazy have been selected to confer with 
the state mine department at Columbus over the trouble. 


Geneva, N. Y.—Coal has been discovered on the Wm. Bar- 
ron farm, owned at present by R. A. Cooper, of the Geneva 
Automobile Co. Several weeks ago Mr. Cooper engaged the 
Comstock Drilling Co. to sink a well on his farm for water. 
While drilling at a depth of 390 ft. the drill penetrated a 
seam of coal estimated to be between 7 and 9 ft. in thickness. 
Tests have proved the coal to be a fine grade of anthracite. 
It is said that a company will be formed immediately to mine 
the coal. 

Louisville, Ky.—The Interstate Comerce Commission has 
ordered the suspension of recently-issued freight tariffs 
canceling through rates and routes on soft coal from West 
Virginia and Kentucky mines across the lakes to Milwaukee 
and other northwestern points, on the application of coal 
operators, who protested that the cancelation of existing 
tariffs would result in prohibitive rates. The Commission, 
however, held that existing rates were too low, and ordered 
a ten-cent increase on the ton. 


New Orleans, La.—After a disastrous experience above 
Memphis, the big tow boat Sprague arrived last week with 
34,000 tons of Pennsylvania coal. The large tow was caught 
in the current and several of the barges were sunk. The 
Sprague has started on her return trip with thirty-one empty 
barges and one loaded with lumber. 

The Jos. B. Williams, another boat in the service of the 
Monongahela River Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., is in port 
with 23,000 tons of coal. Five thousand tons of the tow were 
left to fill orders at Baton Rouge. 


Chicago, Ill.—It is reported that a new coal-mining com- 
pany with a capital stock of two million dollars, and a like 
amount of bonds has been formed under the laws of the State 
of New York, to operate in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. The 
new company is to be known as the Middle States Coal Cor- 
poration, and is controlled by T. J. (’Gara, of Chicago. It is 
said that the company will take over the properties of 
the Vivian Collieries Co., two of the imperial Mining Co.’s 
in Ohio, as well as that at Springfield, Ill.. owned by O’Gara. 
The officers will be the same as those of the O’Gara Coal Co. 


Elmira, N. Y.—An increase of activity in the Morris Run 
coal mining district is assured in the purchase by O’Donnell 
Brothers of the farms near the old east Mine at Morris Run, 
owned by Martin Yenovik and Stans Laskaski. These farms 
comprise 160 acres and are underlaid by the Bear Creek, 
Bloss, Cannel, Morgan and Seymour seams. This purchase 
extends the holdings of O’Donnell Brothers to the Fall Brook. 
They have also bought the Kiley mine at Blossburg and are 
now building new chutes on the east side of Morris Run. 
Some new openings show from 8 to 6 ft. of clean coal. The 
purchases are said to give the O’Donnells possession of all 
the available coal land at Morris Run except that held by the 
Morris Run Coal Mining Co. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


While there are some seft spots in the hard-coal trade, 
there is, nevertheless, a strong healthy undertone apparent. 
Dealers are becoming over-stocked on some grades. but 
there is no indication of any let-up in the demand. However, 
it is becoming clear that many consumers carried over fair 
supplies, because of the mild winter which will, of course, 
curtail the summer stocking, but it is difficult to tell how 
the fall trade will line up yet. 

In bituminous, the West Virginia strike situation is as- 
suming serious proportions again, and the Eastern bitumin- 
ous market hinges almost entirely on developments there. 
As a result, the tradé is firm in every particular, many oper- 
ators being forced into the open market for prompt ton- 
nages te “11 out their contract obligations. There has been 
A perceptible rush to cover on the part of consumers, and 
preparations for the worst are being made at a number of 
points. At the moment there is a good car supply, but the 
feeling prevails that there will be a serious shortage the 
coming fall. Operators, as a rule, are afraid to accept 
further orders, and the situation in the Eastern market may 
be regarded as fairly tense at the present time. 

The Pittsburgh district is operating at full capacity and 
making heavy shipments on contracts and into the Lake 
trade. The labor and car supply are good, but the men can- 
not be induced to work steadily. No surplus coal is avail- 
able, and it is difficult to get tonnages to fill out corgoes, 
while some dealers are persistently advocating an advance 
i quotations. Conservative members of the trade, however, 
are against any such increase, although recognizing the gen- 
eral stiffness of the market. , 

The demand in Ohio continues strong, and is well dis- 
tributed among both steam and domestic consumers. Do- 
mestic dealers are stocking up for the winter and are taking 
more than the usual tonnage since their supplies -were de- 
pleted by the flood. The manufacturing demand is steady 
and the railroad consumption large, due to the heavy freight 
movement. 

Most of the producers at Hampton Roads seem to be tak- 
ing care of their contracts, but there has been a scarcity of 
coal all week, although the dumpings have been fair. Oper- 
ators are inclined to hold any free tonnages available to 
apply on contracts later; with plenty of vessels awaiting ton- 
nage in the foreign trade, the loading for coastwise ship- 
ment is becoming even slower. There has been a slight 
heaviness develop on steam coal in the Southern market, and 
producers are pushing their salesmen for orders. Condi- 
tions, as a whole, however, are about normal for this season 
of the year. 

Consumers in the Middle West are watching the mar- 
ket closely in anticipation of an advance that now seems to 
be inevitable. Quotations are improving, particularly on the 
better grades, with full list prices being obtained on con- 
tract and occasional premiums on spot coal. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Bituminous—Trouble having broken out anew in the New 
River field, news is eagerly sought from day to day. This 
week there has been some alarming rumors; one that there 
would be a general tie-up in New River beginning June 24, 
and others of less serious consequence. New England is 
certainly being prepared, so far as reports go, for the worst 
that can happen; during the last fortnight there has been 
a mild rush to cover, on the part of the few good sized buy- 
ers who had previously kept out of the market except for 
hand-to-mouth purchases. 

With government colliers and steamers for foreign con- 
signment, at Hampton Roads, there has begun to be an 
accumulation of tonnage and even slower loading is in 
prospect for coastwise transportation. There has been talk 
of $3 f.o.b. as an asking price for spot coal but no sales 
above $2.85 have been reported. Practically every ship- 
per has all the business he dares take, and there is hardly 
any prompt coal offering. There is trouble hinted at in 
Pocahontas as well, and it will be an entirely new situation 
if both fields are kept from producing for any appreciable 
period. The situation is being anxiously watched, but there 
have been no marked developments in this market as yet. 
There is practically no change in either the Georges Creek 
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grades or those mined in Pennsylvania. There is active: 
demand for all the good coals, and prices generally are firm 
at the levels reported last week. “Don’t want any more bus- 
iness,” is now the usual answer of the Pennsylvania oper- 
ator. Labor troubles are heard from in nearly all the dis- 
tricts and it is an exceptional case where an operation is 
getting out a normal tonnage. For tide-water shipment the 
anthracite business is in such shape that transportation is 
not available for bituminous to the extent that was looked 
for this month, and that adds to the difficulty of getting ade- 
quate shipments. 


Water Freights are firmer in response to a better de- 
mand. Large vessels are getting 80c., Hampton Road to Bos- 
ton, and 75ec. is the rate on barges, 3000 tons or so to Provi- 
dence. 


Anthracite—The demand continues steady. Some deal- 
ers are finding themselves with an over-stock of egg and 
chestnut and are therefore somewhat handicapped in their 
efforts to make up schedules that the companies can ship. 
There is, however, no present sign of any easing up in the 
eall for hard coal. The retail business is exceptionally good 
for this time of the year. It is becoming apparent, however, 
that the mild winter has left a considerable supply in 
the cellars of many householders. Just what effect this will 
have remains to be seen. 

Current wholesale prices on bituminous are about as 
follows: 


Clearfields Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Somersets Creek New River 
EN ised ks ake che $1.10@1.45 $1.30@1.65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*........... 2.35@2.70 2.55@2.95 2.92@3.02 
New York*............. 2%.65@3.00 2.85@3.30 3.22@3.32 
Po, See cer 2.58@2.73 2.85@2.95 
PRU cick cS Soc etme ccewscnrusenaywedndecedaes a $2.85 firm 
MRRRMMENOO TC So coca Caac. Sse be venieneaebane ees db uwieeeenibews 3.83@3.88 
ONT cece ccc cd elie: Had etenecne Uskdde Ron ntincdeeeeneanes 3.90@4.05 


*F .o.b. 7On cars. 

PITTSBURGH, PENN, 

Bituminous—Mines of the Pittsburgh district continue to 
operate at substantially full capacity, with heavy shipments 
in the lake trade and fairly heavy deliveries on contracts 
with commercial consumers. There has, however, been a. 
slight seasonal decrease in the latter, and new demand is 
slightly less from the same cause. The market will prob- 
ably make up this slight loss by the middle of July. Car 
supply is fairly good, but serious shortage is feared later 
in the season. The supply of men is good but they do not 
work steadily and several mines could produce a larger ton- 
nage if more labor were available. Slack for prompt ship- 
ment continues to sell at 60@70c., well under the season 
price, while mine-run and screened coal occasionally bring 
premiums for prompt shipment, over the season level, which 
we continue to quote as follows: Slack, 90c.; nut and slack, 
$1.02; nut, $1.25; mine-run, $1.30; %-in., $1.40; 14-in. steam, 
$1.50; 1% -in. domestic, $1.55, per ton at mine, Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. 

Bituminous—If there is a “deadlock” between coke oper- 
ators and blast furnacemen as to second-half furnace coke 
contracts, it is by no means strenuous. After the recent re- 
fusal of some furnaces to close at $2.25, when this had been 
named as a special price, the operators withdrew the figure 
and are now quoting $2.50 again as the minimum. There is 
a considerable tonnage, between 100,000 and 200,000 tons a 
month, in contracts which expire June 30. Furnacemen seem 
to expect to be able to renew at $2 or less and feel that they 
can buy, in the prompt market from time to time until they 
obtain this figure. The operators, however, have for several 
months been committed to the policy of blowing out all 
ovens, which they do not need to operate for the filling of 
their contracts. The whole market situation today resolves 
itself into a question whether the operators will have cour- 
age to blow out ovens against the expiration of the first- 
half contracts mentioned. If they did this, they would run 
the risk of losing their operating forces, as labor is relatively 
searce, but if they carried out the policy the large prompt 
demand created would undoubtedly stiffen the market. Mean- 
while we quote as follows: Prompt furnace, $2.10@2.15: 
contract furnace (nominal) $2.25@2.50; prompt foundry, $2.85 
@3; contract foundry, $2.75@3, per ton at ovens. 


° 
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NEW YORK 


Bituminous—The local market on soft coal is firmer, alarm- 
ing reports regarding the labor situation in West Virginia 
having caused prices to harden quite perceptibly. The con- 
sumption continues large in all directions, but the movement 
is almost entirely on contract. Further contracts are being 
delayed pending a return of more settled conditions in West 
Virginia; at the present moment operators would not con- 
sider entering into any further agreement for tonnage. 

Production at the mines continues at a high rate. While 
the labor supply is not up to full requirements, it is still 
fairly plentiful, the chief difficulty being the numerous holi- 
days which the miners insist on taking. The car supply is 
fair and fully up to the requirements of the mines. The 
local market is not quotably changed, and we continue pre- 
vious quotations with prices firm in every respect as follows: 
West Virginia steam, $2.55@2.60; fair grades of Pennsylvania, 
$2.65@2.70; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.75@2.80; best 
Miller Pennsylvania, $3.05@3.15; George’s Creek, $3.25@3.20. 

Local water freights are firm with tonnage difficult to ob- 
tain. 

Anthracite—The last week of the month naturally sees 
some activity in hard coal as dealers and consumers are 
anxious to buy before the next reduction in the discount. 
Aside from this temporary activity the general trade is dull 
and flat. Furthermore, this condition will no doubt prevail 
now until September, since the discount during the inter- 
vening months is too small to interest the buyers generally. 

On the whole, however, the market is in a fairly strong 
position, considering the period of the year, and is fully 
as good, if not better than is to be expected at this time. 
Stove coal is still in rather short supply, while dealers are 
becoming overstocked with chestnut and buckwheat. The 
domestie sizes of all kinds are dull, but as a rule are not 
so flat as the steam grades. Some companies report that 
they are entirely cleaned up on rice coal, but there is no 
doubt that plenty of this could be obtained for reasonably 
prompt shipment. 

The New York hard coal market is quotable about on the 
following basis: 








—- Individual 

Circular Lehigh Scranton Schuykill 
BAIION i o.isisiccescesssusescccee) BOO $5.00 met! Ae 
ER ee eee ree 5.25 4.55 ae eae 
DN bs casa: cet Anes aia Kn geere 5.25 4.85 bus pete 
COUEAANSG . o.5.4- 8-44 Kee oD ae oe ee 5.50 epaes 0 $4.90 
POD. <0:05. ee re re tee 3.50 3.60 sa eae 
eee 2.75 ae $2.50 2.15 
NS 56 kG S.4 kG aa eS ee Se SN eee 2.25 2.25 1.80 
EET eT TT: 1.75 es 1.15 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 


The anthracite coal trade is beginning to show additional 
signs of slowing up in this particular vicinity. All the deal- 
ers are complaining about lack of business, although admit- 
ting that the conditions are not abnormal, but the contrast 
between what they were doing last year and now is so 
marked, that they are inclined to feel somewhat dissatisfied. 
Last year, the market was absorbing everything frora broken 
to barley, but this year being a normal one, with no strike 
demand, the dealers find the situation hardly to their liking. 

The tidewater business to the East still continues good. 
Every week sees large sailings of barges en route for the 
New England market, and while the demand here is not so 
insistent, there seems to be another order ready as soon as 
the last one is shipped. All the mines are still continuing 
operations, although it is understood that partial suspensions 
are looked for during the coming month. Outside of the small 
sizes, very little coal has as yet gone into stock, and the 
demand may be such, with the curtailed mining during July 
and August, that the market will be able to take care of the 
output. There is talk of some cutting on the part of the in- 
dividual operators, although confined to certain sizes. Stove 
coal seems to be about the only grade in this market that 
finds a ready sale. 

The pressure for bituminous coal seems to have shaded off 
somewhat during the week, and in some quarters, operators 
are inclined to believe that the change for the better is not 
to be as lasting as many expected. Prices are well main- 
tained, however, and the softening of the market is com- 
mented on by many as being only temporary. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


The possibilities of a protracted shutdown in the West 
Virginia mining regions, because of the labor troubles there, 
is having its effect on the local market. A number of con- 


sumers who have heretofore consistently refused to con- 
tract, 
week, 
a short market. 


signed up at the increased prices asked during the 
rather than face the possibility of being caught in 
The situation in the New River and Poca- 
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hontas fields, which supply much of the fuel here, is openly 
regarded with alarm. 

As a consequence the local market remains firm in every 
particular. The demand for all grades is quite persistent, 
and reports are current that some of the large operators have 
such an excess of orders that they are being forced to buy 
from competitors in order to make prompt delivery. Line 
business is particularly heavy, while shipments at the piers 
have been active all week, and low-grade coals are in 
ready demand at 95c. to $1. There has been a slight im- 
provement in the car situation, but still more equipment 
could be used, were it available; the lake movement con- 
tinues as heavy as ever. 

One of the interesting features at the moment is the 
coming announcement of the award of the municipal coal 
contract for 45,000 tons during the current year, on which 
a dozen or more companies are competing. The hot spell 
has eliminated any further interest in the anthracite mar- 
ket, and coke continues weak, with production still fur- 
ther reduced. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Bituminous dealers are, in some cases, advising an ad- 
vance in quotations. There is no surplus coal anywhere and 
it is difficult to get up an extra cargo or fill a rush order. 
Pittsburgh is steadily reporting that contracts are taking the 
entire output and such is also the case to a great extent 
in the Allegheny Valley; this in spite of the reports of shut 
downs by the iron furnaces, a sort of contradiction that 
coal men do not try to reconcile. Coal sells briskly and that 
is enough. So much coal is going to the lakes to make up 
the annual demand for 12 million tons that it is hard to get 
enough to go around in other parts of the market. Cases 
are reported where Lake Ontario shippers have paid more 
for coal than they are to get for it, being obliged to bor- 
row and buy all they could find to make out a cargo. 

Still, the conservative side of the trade is against any 
direct recognition of the stiffness and it may be well to wait 
another week before quotations are changed. It is becom- 
ing evident that the actions of Congress are not being 
taken seriously. If the crops are as good as they now prom- 
ise to be the present activities will go on, regardless. At the 
same time it is uncertain what the markets will be in the 
near future. A state institution is asking for bids on a lot 
of slack to be furnished for a year beginning with next 
October, but the jobbers are not prepared to gamble to 
that extent. It looks as if big prices will have to be paid if 
a contract is made at all, as was the case with the city 
water-works contract. 

Quotations will therefore remain strong at $2.80 for Pitts- 
burgh lump, $2.65 for three-quarter, $2.55 for mine-run and 
$2.15 for slack. Coke, however, is not at all strong at for- 
mer figures, $4.85 for best Connellsville foundry. Allegheny 
Valley coal is about 25c. under Pittsburgh. There is no 
change in smithing coal, which is subject to few fluctuations. 

A leading reason for the shortage of bituminous is the 
scarcity of men in the mines and a lesser scarcity of cars, 
the two often conspiring to spoil a week’s mning; no im- 
provement.in either direction is looked for right away and 
only a falling off in demand can make coal plenty. _ 

There is no stir in anthracite. Shipments by lake are 
heavy, being 191,000 tons for the week. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Trade in all grades of coal in Ohio has been quite active 
during the past week. The demand is distributed among the 
domestic and steam grades and prices all along the list 
have been well maintained. On the whole the market is in 
good condition and operators as well as shippers believe that 
quotations will be raised in the near future. 

One of the best features of the trade is the activity shown 
in domestic sizes. Dealers are stocking up in preparation of 
the expected demand from householders; it is believed that 
their stocking period will arrive sooner than usual and 
dealers are preparing for this. Dealers’ stocks as a rule, are 
light because of the demand upon them incidental to the 
flood. The extra large harvest in Ohio is also expected to 
furnish a market for threshing purposes. 

Steam business is steady in every way; manufacturing 
plants are taking a large tonnage and a few show a disposi- 
tion to stock up to guard against the expected car shortage. 
Plants in the iron and steel trade are large users of fuel 
and in fact a marked improvement is reported in manu- 
facturing circles generally, railroad fuel is also in good de- 
mand there being a large freight movement. Most of the 
railroad contracts have been made, although a few are still 
hanging fire. 

The tonnage moving from Ohio and West Virginia fields 
to the Northwest via the lakes and the docks is heavy. No 
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congestion of consequence has taken place either at the 
docks or with the vessels. 

Production in all Ohio fields has been large during 
past few weeks. Excepting in Eastern Ohio, there is not 
much trouble over the car supply and all of the mines are 
working with a large force. Some trouble is experienced in 
certain districts from a labor shortage. In the Eastern Ohio 
district the output is estimated at 65 per cent. and in the 
Pomeroy Bend field it has been 75 per cent. In the Hocking 
Valley, where car shortage has not affected the output the 
production has been about 90 per cent. of capacity. In the 
strictly domestic fields the output is gradually increasing. 


the 


Quotations in the Ohio fields are as follows: 
Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump........ $1.50 $1.60 $1.50 
MUN i nk 3 6 1.35 $1.20 1.35 1.30 
PRR nt td ae 1.20 1.25 
Mine-run. 1.15 1.10 1.15 1.10 
Nut, pea and slack. 0.65 0.65 0.60 
Coarse slack.......... 0.55 0.55 0.55 0.50 
HAMPTON ROADS, VA. 
Although there has been a continued scarcity of coal 


at all Tidewater piers, at the same time the dumpings have 
been fair and, with coal coming in daily, the end of this 
week finds conditions practically the same as they have been 
for the past month. The majority of the suppliers are tak- 
ing care of contracts but are not soliciting new business 
or making outside sales; $2.90 has been about the prevailing 
price offered by buyers for spot coal but operators are pre- 
ferring to hold what coal they have for contract tonr- 
nage about due and early July shipment. 

Two of the largest shipments made during the week went 
into the U. S. Naval Colliers “Orion” at Lamberts Point and 
the “Proteus” at Newport News. This latter vessel is 
just from the Newport News shipbuilding and drydock plant 
and the 12,500 tons which went into her was the first cargo 
she had taken. She is now on her trial trip and it is expected 
she will be formally turned over to the Government during 
the next week or ten days. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


There is a slight heaviness noticeable in the local steam 
market, so that some operators are pushing their sales 
agents for more business. No serious alarm is felt over 
the situation, however, as similar conditions appear every 
summer; as a matter of fact they have been less frequent 
so far this season than ever before. 

Prices on Alabama foundry and furnace coke remain 
unchanged, although there has been a considerable reduc- 
tion on the West Virginia cokes which enter into compe- 
tition with the local product in certain of the Southern 


markets. Reports on business conditions in the South are 
encouraging, and indications point to a highly profitable 
business the coming fall. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Bituminous—F ull list prices are being obtained on con- 
tract shipments with fairly substantial premiums being of- 
fered for spot delivery. Buyers are now finding that it is 
not so easy to place orders as they had anticipated it would 
be. The domestic grades are the feature of the situation at 
the present time, the inquiry being heavy, and a good stiff 
asking price prevailing; dealers are unanimous in the be- 
lief that these coals will bring from 75c. to $1 more than 
during last season, and all are anxious to obtain a good 
stock and assure themselves of a steady supply through the 


winter. 
The local market is quotable on about the following 
basis: 
W. Va Hock- Cam- No.8 Poca- Jackson 
Splint Gas ing bridge Ohio hontas Hill 
Domestic lump. $1.70 raven ere nS err $2.25 $2.00 
UM sheer sisnc' as6 1.70 Soe tars ali: et 2.25 2.00 
Steam lump.... 1.40 ae ne Seite alee aera Rea: 
Sin, aM. <3+- 1.26 $1.25 $1.25 $1.25 $1.25 ee 
Mine-run....... 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.50 
ee 0.85 0.85 .85 0.85 0.85 Seer 


Anthracite—Orders for hard coal are coming in fully as 
fast as last month, and there does not seem to be any eas- 
ing off likely to occur at any time in the immediate future. 
The movement is quite heavy, and many dealers are unable 
to obtain prompt shipments, due apparently to the scarcity 
of cars at the mings. 

Coke—The local coke market has not been active during 
the week, because several of the large local foundries have 
been compelled to suspend operations; this, of course, had an 
immediate effect on the trade. The market is now quotable 
about as follows: Connellsville, $2.25; Sement Solvay, $2.85 
and Gas House, $2.75, f.0.b. ovens. 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The continued hot weather during the past week has had 
little effect upon the market, inasmuch as all the domestic 
business is confined to storage for next winter; however, the 
orders showed a tendency to slacken up during the week. 
The heavy movement into the North and Northwest con- 
tinues unabated; there are also considerable orders from 
points in Iowa and Nebraska, indicating that the Kentucky 
product is steadily enlarging its field. Favorable prices are 
being made in this new trade, in some cases aS much as 
25e. below quotations offered the Southern consumer. On 
the other hand, prices made at some of the large southern 
competitive points, such as Louisville and Knoxville, where 
competition is keen, are often 25 to 30c. below those pre- 
vailing in more competitive districts. 

There has been little change in the steam coal situation, 
the market remaining rather weak. Production is still 
running considerably ahead’ of consumption, and dealers 
are having considerable difficulty in placing these grades. 
Western Kentucky pea and slack continue to lead in excess 
supply, and are being freely offered at 35c. f.o.b. mines, 
with the better grades of nut and slack at 75c., and second 
grades at 50 to 60c. per ton. 

The domestic grades for July shipments are holding fairly 
strong, some Jellico producers maintaining a minimum for 
June delivery of $1.90 on block, with indications that they 
may continue at this same figure through July; block and 
lump are held at $1.60 to $1.65, and round at $1.35. Most 
ef the mines in the Eastern part of the State have had suf- 
ficient orders to keep them working full time, and indi- 
cations are that this will continue until the customary fall 
demand opens up. 

INDIANAPOLIS 


Consumers are watching the market clesely for the ad- 
vance that now seems to be inevitable. It is said some of 
the local wholesalers are ready to make their first ante- 
winter raise but they have not been able to get unanimous 
action. They have not been any too successful in zetting 
their orders filled at the Eastern mines, even when offering 
a premium. Their own customers have been taking coal 
from the yards liberally and they are not accumulating the 
surpluses they would like to have in the face of the present 
demand. The wheat harvest is on in Indiana and there is the 
threshing machine demand to fill now also. 

There seems to be growing confidence that the basis for 
business—good crops—is assured. Indiana mines are not 
losing ground but instead are making slight gains. The 
factory situation is steadily becoming better, not in a very 
marked way, but enough to show it is moving in the right 
direction. Coal dealers in this city are beginning to talk 
about a difficulty in getting coal similar to that in effect 
last fall and consumers are deciding they will run no risk, so 
are ordering summer deliveries. All this causes a general 
strain that tends to advance prices. There are no changes 
in prices yet at Indiana mines, or with wholesalers and re- 
tailers. 


The summer schedule in the retail yards of this city still 
prevails, quotations being as follows: 


AR 


AANA PWWWO RRR 
oe Yaar iat: 
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Hocking Valley vial Wau ee oss 
75 Luhrig lump.. Rascal ara: 
50 Luhrig w. ashed erg My ae tad 
50 Cannel.. ee st aceetex tre 
00 Linton No. 4 lump. edgar ciao 
OO Lmton No. 4 ecg............. 
50 Indiana washed egg........... 
Bop 1) 15) 0) 
.25 Indianapolis lump coke... .... 
50 Indianapolis crushed coke..... 
50 Connellsville lump............ 
50 Citizens’ egg coke............ 
50 Citizens’ nut coke............ 


Anthracite, chestnut.......... 
Anthracite, stove and egg..... 
Anthracite, grate.. eas 
Pocahontas, forked lump.. Baie 
Pocahontas, shoveled it 
Pocahontas, mine run. ee 
Pocahontas, nut and slack..... 
IGBB UN. aco cates 6 ka 
Jackson (Ohio) .. wees 
Kanawha lump.............. 
Kanawha egg, nut............ 
Pittsburg lump......<........ 
Raymond lump.. 

Winifrede lump.............. 


Croom CrOTNI 
a 
—) 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Local conditions are improving slightly on the high grade 
fuels, but the Standard coals are still trying to reach a low 
record price. Retailers who are buying coal on contract are 
able to, sell it to manufacturing plants at ‘T5c. f.o.b. the 
mines for 2-in. lump coal. 

Anthracite conditions are improving, while the smokeless 
demand is lagging back with no coal to take care of what 
little demand there is. The coke market has been brisk, 
but the chances are that it will slacken up some now, and 
coke will be plentiful in July. 

Owing to the large number of mines shut 
Carterville and Franklin County fields, such coal 


down in the 
as is com- 


ing in is bringing a good price. There are a few inferior 
qualities, however, that are still hanging around the dollar 
price, but even then it is largely a matter of poor sales- 


manship that accounts for lack of a better figure. 
It is understood that the Consolidation Coal Co. of Cin- 
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cinnati secured the coke contract from the Laclede Gas Light 
Co. running until Jan. 1, 1915. From now until Jan. 1, 1914 
there will be about 10,000 tons of gas house coke, and for 
the following twelve months the production will be about 
90,000 tons. This is about 20,000 tons more than the St. Louis 
market is able to take care of, and the price at which the 
contract went, it is rumored, is so high that cheaper outside 
cokes will give the local product brisk competition. 
Carterville 

and Big Mt. 

Franklin Co. Muddy Olive 


Standard 
2-in. lump...... Liwewne eee arialcice ” Giomptewean sabietewgrces $0.80@0.85 
PERM O5bSocKsein serdwees eave Ie Sominieew je ere 
ne We ye a 1.20 0.85@0.90 
Lump and egg.......... Seve: .usckowe Saneee serene 
fe | a rer 1.10 @ WROD sac wade ee eee 
Screenings. Nyneparey rere DOR ES. abcde ese . slccadares 0.75@0.80 
Mine-run. ee LL Oe | ns brag Maen WS 0.75@0. 80 
No. 1 washed nut... tote. é Setewleeea Lasiaeeaes eee 
No. 2 washed nut..... [See Boe Ssiesacs “aeiceees UpeiaNeewue es 
No. 3 washed nut... . EG cawrcsvus, Seas” SSaaNeNaeS 
No. 4 washed nut. . PEER SOS uccacnns <shudhsear Use heanaken es 
Wo. 5 washed nut CER AID Sicccante sndlescamar eieateaoteteenn 


St. Louis prices on June anthracite are: Chestnut, $7.15; 
stove and egg, $6.90; grate, $6.65. Smokeless lump and egg is 
$4.65 and mine-run $4. Byproduct coke is $5.10 and gas house 
$4.85. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

While business is not now active, the season for placing 
orders for next winter will soon be open and hence dealers 
are looking for considerable activity in the near future. 
The market is steady and it is believed the demand for next 
winter will be greater than a year ago. Wood, which takes 
an important part in the local fuel situation, is selling at 
$5.50 per cord, which is about as low as it has been at this 
time for some years. This naturally has an effect on the 
coal trade for domestic purposes. 





FOREIGN MARKETS 











GREAT BRITAIN 

June 13—Business is slow and as supplies are plentiful, 
an easy tone prevails in all sections. 
Best Welsh steam.......$4.80@5.04 Best Monmouthshires. we te 
Best seconds. . we... 4,.62@4.74 BOODDID, co oscescns e uae 4.08@4.20 
PIRI soia.5 oo ans. 00d 4.44@4.56 Best — oe. .. 2.40@2.52 
Best dry coals.......... 4.!'6@4.80 Seconds. . epee ces. 2282.40 

British Exports—The following is a canine state- 
ment of British exports for May and the first five months 


of the last three years, in long tons: 








May 5 Months——————. 
1912 1913 1911 1912 1913 

patente. beagles 196,423 251,117 986,525 784,220 1,188,283 
Steam.. ...... 4,659,433 4,318,911 19,138,316 14,791,968 21,636,454 
Gas.. .... 1,120,763 929,955 4,215,605 3,326,247 4,523,898 
Household. . 140,711 128,856 613,181 485,999 710,583 
Other sorts....... 331,706 301,108 1,301,439 1,028,645 1,460,607 
Total........ 6,449,036 5,929,747 26,255,066 20,416,679 29,589,825 
Coke 48,765 71,944 392,889 336,969 424,334 
Manufactured fuel 131,446 145,723 717,655 526,634 837,070 





Grand total.... 6,629,247 6,147,614 27,365,610 21,280,282 30,781,229 





PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 











The Car Situation 
American Ry. Association reports surpluses and shortages 
of coal equipment for two weeks ended June 14, as follows: 
Surplus Shortage Net* 





New England Se eee eR aT Te ee 6 85 79 
N. Y.; New Jersey, Del.; Maryland; Eastern Penn.. 715 0 715 
Ohio; Indiana; Michigan; Western Pennsylvania. 1,756 135 1,621 
West Virginia, Virginia, North & South Carolina. 939 1,202 
Kentucky, Tenn.; Miss.; Alabama, Georgia, Florida. 425 280 145 
Iowa, Illinois, Wis., Minn.; North & South Dakota... 1;706 152 1,554 
Montana, Wyoming, Nebraska....... j 398 0 398 
Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma... 2,000 128 1,872 
Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico.............------ 263 4 259 
Oregon, Idaho, California, Arizona. Pe rr 0 2,694 
Coe ONE on ee Gao hina 6 aiareeenasalaerewes es 196 47 142 
RS is sardine lok aed eae ane eae seme 11,098 2,033 9,065 
Greatest sur ae" in 1912 Ce Se) a eee ee 94,692 2,144 92,548 
Greatest surplus in bre BOTS NORE: 8D) ois cedseaweses 6,491 14,897 8,406 


*Bold face type indicate a surplus. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 
The following is a statement of the tonnages shipped over 
this road during May, 1913, and for the five months ending 


No. 26 


May 31, as ‘compared with corresponding periods of 1912 in 
short tons: 











—May onths———. 
Destination 1912 1913 im 1913 

Coal 
Tidewater, foreign...... 123,380 165,695 712,582 700,906 
Tidewater, coastwise.... 379,303 340,073 1,516,662 1,640,744 
POGIABBIE.. . 5.5 oo hos es 1,452,812 1,625,977 6,847,814 7,027,891 
Coke 
Tidewater, foreign...... 12,687 5,857 37,834 22,841 
REONIBGS coe cc Cas eres 93,862 132) 391 603,781 693,860 

LTS Sea eeoiaege 2,062,044 2,269,993 9,718,673 10,086,422 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
The following is a statement of shipments over the P. R.R. 
Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for May, and first 
five months of this year and last year in short tons: 











May —— Five soni 
1913 1912 "1913 912 
EMITTING oo o's0:2 oie ios nies 967,898 109,341 4,641,994 a 
BITUMINOUS. . 5:05. 6s cece. eee 3,495,016 20,092,450 18,956,936 
NGM vie cisviedinssicica sa Saas Mee 1,150,080 6,225,387 5,340,912 
6,384,252 4,754,437 30,959,831 27,986,791 





COAL SECURITIES 








The following table gives the range of various active coal 
securities and dividends paid during the week ending June 21. 


Year’s Range 








--Week’s “a 3 


Stocks High Low ast High Low 
American Coal Products............ 87 87 87 87 87 
American Coal Products Pref......-. 1093 1094 1093 109} 1094 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.............. 28 263 263 41} 243 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.. uae eae 155 155 150 


Consolidation Coal of Maryland. 
Lehigh Valley es gga 





102} 102} 102} 102} 102} 
195 185 eralers saree eee 


Island Creek Coal Com............ 50 48 48 
Island Creek Coal Pref. Fats koma sae ai £2 81 81 ee chat 
Seth) oye Oe 16} 15% 15$ 243 14} 
Pittebareh Coal Pref... 2... 66. 763 744 743 95 73 
Pond Creek Drs iarastth avs to NG Peay ee Wiener 173 17¢ 17} 23? 17 
RETR NNO ca ado. i555 Ad. 69:8 eS io owes g eis 1593 154; 155 168} 1514 
Reading Ist Pref.. Saas, wees ees 86 924 86 
Reading 2nd Pref.. ee Mn ae aines 86 95 84 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 41} 41} 41} 54 37} 
Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked or Last Sale Range 
Colo. F..@ 1. gen. af.9556....... 5... 93% 97 97 May’1l3 95 99} 
Colo. F. & I. gen. 6s. . ad oN ae 1074} June °12 Ss Sy 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu. Meets ra 788 79% 774 June’13 773 85 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ Ay ae 85 June’ll .. ae 
Cons. Coal 1st and ref. 5s......... iy. 94 93 Oct. ’12 
Gr. Riv. Coal & Ist g 6s en 100 102$ April ’06 
€ C. &C. Ist sf gz NEY 98 Jan.’13 98 98 
Pocah. Con. Oe" | i Ea re 87% 86 June ’l3 86 87] 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. Ist 5s.. 70 76 76 June’l3 76 80 
Tenn. Coal gen. 5s.. {Sete 993 100 May ’13 100 103 
Birm. Div. 1st consol. 6s........ 1004 102} 101 April ’13 101 103 
Tenn. es Le i nner ay 102. 102 Feb. ’13 102 # 102 
Cah. M. Co. 1st wt 6s.. eae 104 110 Jan. ’09 
Usk Wad nbc ben Seton ate, Tae ie ER re a Be 
Victor Fuel Ist s f 5s.. br. 80 80 May ’l3 793 80 
Va. I. Coal & Coke Ist. g ‘bs. 92 97 92 June ’l3 92 98 
DIVIDENDS 


Lykens Valley R.R. & Coal Co.—Dividend of 2%, payable 
July 1 to holders of record June 15. 

Mine Hill & Schuylkill Haven—Dividend of $1.50 payable 
July 15 to holders of record June 20. 

Reading Co.—Regular quarterly dividend of 2% on the 
common stock payable Aug. 14 to holders of record July 29. 
Regular quarterly on the first preferred of 1% payable Sept. 
11 to holders of record Aug. 26. Regular quarterly on the 
second preferred of 1% payable July 10 to holders of record 
June 28. 

St. Louis, Rocky Mountain & Pacifie—Quarterly dividend 
No. 4 on preferred of 14% payable June 30 to holders of 
record June 21. 

Central Coal & Coke Co.—Dividend of 144% on the com- 
mon and 14% on the preferred, both payable July 15 to 
holders of record July 1. 

Island Creek Coal Co.—Regular quarterly on the common 
of 50c., and an extra dividend on the common of $3, payable 
Aug. 1 to holders of record July 15. Also regular quarterly 
on the preferred of $1.50 payable July 1 to holders of record 
June 25. 
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American Coal—In 1903 this company paid a 20 per cent. 
extra dividend from the proceeds of a sale of real estate and 
in 1907, a 25 per cent. distribution was declared from the 


gale of their railroad. 
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We will furnish copy of any article (if in print) in the 
original language for the price quoted. Where no price is 
quoted, the cost is unknown. Inasmuch as the papers must 
be ordered from the publishers, there will be some delay for 
foreign papers. Remittance must be sent with order. 


BLASTING, EXPLOSIVES 

Blasting Accident at the Gliickauf Mine in Westphalia, 
May 8, 1911. (Unfall bei der Schiessarbeit auf der Zeche 
Gliickauf Tiefbau in Westfafen am 8. Mai 1911.) Zeit, f. d. 
Berg-Hiitten- u. Salinenwesen, 1912; 6 pp., illus. 40c. 

Permissible Explosives Tested Prior to March 1, 19138. 
Bureau of Mines, Tech. Paper 52; 7 pp. 

Study of Magazines for Black Powder. Tests at Droitau- 
mont of the Permanent Commission on Gas and Explosives. 
(Etude des Dépots de Poudre Noire.) Ann. des Mines, Vol. 3, 
No. 1, 1913; 40 pp., illus. 

Use of High Explosives in Northern Mines. F. H. Gun- 
solus. Coll. Engr., June, 1913; 1 p. 40c. 

BORING, SHAFT-SINKING & TUNNELING 

Sinking Shaft III of the Minister Achenbach Colliery to 
the Coal Measures. (Das Abteufen des Schachtes III der 
Zeche Minister Achenbach bis zum Steinkohlengebirge.) 
Norkus. Bergbau, Apr. 24, May 1, 1913; 7 pp., illus. 80c. 


COAL DUST 


The Influence of Incombustible Dusts on the Inflammation 
of Gaseous Mixtures. Coll. Guard. Apr. 18 and 26, 1913; 5% 
pp., illus. 80c. 

Dust Explosions. C. M. Young. Coal Tr. Bull., May 15, 
1913; 3% pp. 265c. 

COKE 


A New Coke Quenching, Screening and Loading Car. Gas 
World, May 38, 1913; 1 p., illus. 40c. 

bBee-Hive Oven and By-Product Methods of Coke Man- 
ufacture Contrasted. Coal & Coke Op., June 5, 1913; 1% pp. 
20c. 

Mechanical Coke Quenching and Loading Appliances of 
the Neumiihl Colliery. (Maschinelle Kokslésch- und _ ver- 
ladeeinrichtung der Zeche Neumiihl.) Braunsteiner. Gliick- 
auf, Apr. 26, 1913; 4% pp., illus. 40c. 

Strength of Blast Furnace Coke. (Ueber dis Festigkeit 
von Hochofenkoks.) <A. Wagener. Bergbau, May 15, 1913; 
3% pp. 4 tables. 40c. 

The Ostwald Process for Making Nitric Acid from Am- 
monia. Iron Coal Tr. Rev., May 23, 1913; 1% pp., illus. 
40c. 

The “Agglutinating Power” of Coals. (Paper read by J. 
T. Dunn before the Newcastle Section of the Soc. of Chem. 
Indus.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., May 9, 1913, 4% p. 40c. 

The Rise and Development of By-Product Coking—III. 
Gas World, May 3, 1913; 1 p. 40c. 


ELECTRICITY 

The Series-Wound Electric Motor Working at Constant 
Pressure and with Constant Current. Sydney F. Walker, 
Coll. Guard., May 23, 1913: 1% pp., illus. 40c. 

The Production, Transmission and Application of Power 
at Collieries in Scotland. (Paper read by W. H. Telfer at 
joint meeting of Scottish Branches of N. A. C. M. and A. M. 
E.E.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., May 23, 1913; 2 pp. 40ce. 

Electricity in Anthracite Mining. Wm. P. Jennings. 
School of Mines Quart., January, 1913; 4 pp., illus. 60c. 

Colliery Cables. W. T. Anderson, Trans. Manchester 
Geol. & Min. Soec., Part V. Vol. XXXIITI; 21% pp., illus. 

Gas Power for Collieries. Sydney F. Walker. Coll. Engr., 
June, 1913: 3% pp., illus. 40c. 

EXPLOSIONS 

Tiredamp Explosion at the Osterfeld Workings TI, II, 
TIl, of the Oberhausen Colliery, Rhineland, July 38, 1912. 
(Die Schlagwetterexplosion auf der Schachtanlage Oster- 
feld IT, II, III des Steinkohlenbergwerks Oberhausen Rhein- 
land, am 3. Juli 1912.) Koepe. Zeit. f. d. Berg- Hutten- u. 
Salienenwesen, 1912; 7% pp., illus. 40c. 


INDEX OF COAL LITERATURE 
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Earthquakes, Strains and Stresses in Relation to Colliery 
Explosions. F. N. Denison. Trans. Can. Min. Inst., 1912; 6 
pp. 

Firedamp Explosion at the Lothringen Coal Mine in 
Westphalia, Aug. 8, 1912. (Die Schlagwetterexplosion auf 
der Steinkohlenzeche Lothringen in Westfalen am 8 Aug. 
1912.) Grassy. Zeit. f. d. Berg-Hiitten- u. Salinenwesen, 1912; 
14 pp. 40e. 

FUEL TESTING 

A Modification of the Jiiger Method of Gas Analysis. S. H. 

Worrell. Met. & Chem. Eng., May, 1913; 2% pp., illus. 35ce. 


Coal Testing. A simplified method. Gas World, May 24, 
1913; 1 p., illus. 40c. 


Determination of Water in Coal. (Paper read by P. L. 
Teed May 22 at meeting of Inst. of Mining & Metallurgy.) 
Iron Coal Tr. Rev., May 23, 1913; % p., illus. 40c. 

Heat in the Volatile Matter of Coal. (Abstract of paper 
by A. M. Peter read at Kentucky Min. Inst., May 17, 1913.) 
Coal Age, May 31, 1913; 2% pp. 10ce. 

Laboratory Apparatus for the Exact Analysis of Flue 
Gas. Met. & Chem. Eng., May, 1913; 1% pp., illus. 35c. 

The Specific Properties and Differences of Solid and Liquid 
Fuels and Their Technical Significance. (Die spezifischen 
Eigenschaften und Unterschiede der. festen und fliissigen 
Brennstoffe und ihre technische Bedeutung.) Dr. Aufhauser. 
Gliickauf, Apr. 19, 1913; 11 pp., illus. 40c. 


GAS 


Commercial Trend of the Producer-Gas Power Plant. R. 
H. Fernald. Bureau of Mines, Bull. 55, 85 pp., illus. 

New Coal Gas Plant at Atlanta. (Paper read by R. C. 
Congdon at recent meeting of Southern Gas Assn.) June 2, 
1913; 3 pp., illus. 20¢ce. 


Proposed Regulations for the Drilling of Gas and Oil 
Wells, With Comments Thereon. O. P. Hood and A. G. Heg- 
gem. Bureau of Mines, Tech. Paper 53; 23 pp., illus. 


Wastes in the Production and Utilization of Natural Gas 
and Means for Their Prevention. R. Arnold & E. G. Clapp. 
Bureau of Mines, Tech. Paper 28, 24 pp. 


GENERAL 


A Gage Fence Gate. Min. Eng., June, 1913; % p., illus. 
40c. 

A New Smokeless Fuel Process. Iron Coal Tr. Rev., May 
16, 1913; % p. 40¢e. 

Canal Improvement and the Eastern Coal Trade. Black 
Diamond, May 24, 1913; 1% pp., illus. 20c. 

Coal and Iron in China. (Kohle und Bisen in China.) F. 
Lux. Stahl u. Eisen, Apr. 3 and 10, 1913; 13% pp., illus. 80c. 


Effect of Cap Cod Canal on the Coal Trade. Black Dia- 
mond, May 17, 1913; 1% pp., illus. 20c. 


Competition in Service vs. Competition in Price. L. S. 
Evans shows how other lines of industry have abandoned an 
obsolete notion still cherished by the coal merchant. Black 
Diamond, May 31, 1913; 1% pp. 20e. 

Keeping a Record of Mine Working Places. Black Dia- 
mond, May 31, 1913; % p., illus. 20ce. 

Non-Fatal Injuries in Anthracite Mines. F. L. Hoffman. 
Coal Age, May 31, 1913; 4 pp. 10c. 

Production of Coal from Cellulose at High Temperatures 
and Pressures. (From a paper read by Dr. Bergius before 
the London Section of the Soc. of Chem. Indus.) Iron Coal 
Tr. Rev., May 80, 1918; % p. 40c. 

The Causes of Smoke—Burning Tennessee Coal. (Paper 
read by W. A. Nelson at meeting of Nashville section of 
Amer. Chem. Soc., Jan. 17, 1913.) Black Diamond, May 17, 
1913; 1% pp. 20c. 

The Smoke Problem from an Economic Standpoint. (Ab- 
stract of paper by Chas. W. Fulton read before the Textile 
Inst. at Manchester May 2.) Mech. Engr., May 9, 1913: 2% 
pp., illus. 40c. 

The Panama Canal and the Coal Trade. Coll. Guard., May 
9, 1913; 1 p. 40e. 


The Washington Workmen’s Compensation Act and the 
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Results of Its First Year of Administration. L. R. W. Alli- 
son. Eng. News, May 15, 1918; 2% pp. 25c. 

The Coal Industry in North China. (Abstract of paper 
read by Noah T. Williams on May 6 before the Manchester 
Geol. & Min. Soc.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., May 9, 1913; 1% pp. 
40c. 

Underground Leveling. S. Kennedy. Min. Eng., June, 
1913; 2 pp., illus. 40c. 

Vibrations and Rumblings in the Kladno Coal District, 
Bohemia. (Erschiitterungen und Detonationen im Kladnoer 
Kohlenreviere.) G. Wunderlich. Montan. Radsch., May 16, 
1913; 5 pp. 40c. 

GEOLOGY 

Coal in Holland. (La Houille en Hollande.) M. Clement. 
Ann. des Mines, Vol. 3, No. 5, 1913; 64 pp., illus. 

Effect of Coal Mining on the Surface. (Published in the 
Trans. of the Societe de l’Industrie Minerale for 1885.) Coll. 
Enegr., May and June, 1913; 10% pp., illus. 80c. 

Graphical Determination of Dip and Strike. R. C. Cam- 
eron. Min. & Sci. Press, May 31, 1918; 2 pp., illus. 20c. 

The Harlan Coal Field in Kentucky. W. R. Peck and R. 
J. Sampson. Coal Age, May 24, 1913; 4% pp., illus. 10e. 

The Coal Fields of Ohio. W. G. Burroughs, Coll. Engr., 
May, 1913; 4 pp., illus. 40c. 

The Geology of the Nanaimo Coal District. Chas. i. 
Clapp. Trans. Can. Min. Inst., 1912, 23 pp., illus. 

HOISTING AND HAULAGE 

Bucket Shackles. (Ueber Kiibelbiigel.) Formulas, etc., 
for design. Report of Section II (Halle) of the Hoisting Rope 
“ommissiou. Zeit. f. d, Berg- Hiitten- u. Saiinenwesen, 1912; 
5 yp., illus. 49c. 

Solving the Hoisting Problem. L. F. Mitten. Coal Age, 
May 10, 1913; 1 p., illus. 10c. 

The “Bayley” Overwind Preventer. Coll. Guard., May 9, 
1913; 1% pp., illus. 40c. 

New Safety Device for Blast Furnace and Mine Hoists. 
Min. & Sci. Press, May 24, 1913; % p., illus. 20e. 

Compressed-Air Pit Locomotives. (Paper read by T. Gil- 
ler at Ruhr Dist. Sec. of Soc. of German Engrs.) Coll. Guard., 
May 28, 1913; 2% pp., illus. 40c. 


LIGHTING 


A New Electric Miners’ Lamp. Coal Age, May 3, 1913; 1 
p., illus. 10c. 

The Lighting Efficiency of Safety Lamps. (Read by 2. A. 
Saint Apr. 12 before the North of England Inst. of Min. & 
Mech. Engrs.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., May 2, 1913, % p., illus. 
40c. 


MINE FIRES 


Fire Protection Above and Below Ground. (Paper read by 
G. E. Lyman May 9 at dedication of Transportation Bldg. and 
Loco. and Min. Laboratories of Univ. of Ill.) Coal Age, May 
17, 1913; 3 pp., illus. 10c. 
PREPARATION 


A Portable Coal and Coke Handling Machine Devised by 
A. Pohlig & Co., of Cologne. Iron Coal Tr. Rev., May 30, 1913; 
% p., illus. 40c. 

Coal Preparation at the Trifail Colliery, in Schlan, Bo- 
hemia. (Ueber die Kohlenaufbereitungsanlage  Trifail.) 
Wm. Seltner. Ocest. Zeit. f. B.- u. H., May 10, 17 and 2!, 1913; 
13% pp., illus. $1.20. 

Methods and Machines for Cleaning Coal. A. Langerfeld. 
Coal Age, May 3, 1913; 5% pp., illus. 10c. 

Preparation of Anthracite. Hugh Archbald. Coal Age, 
May 3, 1913; 2% pp., illus. 10c. 

The Preparation of Coal. (Paper read by Gordon Bu- 
chanan May 9, 1913, at dedication of Transportation Bldg. and 
Loco. and Min. Laboratories of Univ. of Ill.) Coal Age, May 
17, 1913; 3% pp., illus. 10c. 

The “Notanos” Washer. Iron Coal Tr. Rev., May 23, 1913; 
1 p., illus. 40c. 

A Combined Screening and Picking Table. F. E. Mueller. 
Coal Age, May 3, 1913; 2% pp., illus. 10c. 


RESCUE AND AMBULANCE 


Resuscitation Appliances for Mine Rescue Service. (Wie- 
derbelebungsvorrichtungen fiir den Grubenrettungsdienst.) 
Breyhan. Gliickauf, Apr. 26 and May 38, 1913; 20 pp., illus. 
80c. 

The Pulmotor in Mine Rescue Work. (Paper presented at 


Vol. 3, No. 26 


Ottawa Meeting, C. M. I.) H. E. Bertling. Can. Min. Jour., 
May 1, 1913; 1% pp. 265c. 

An Improved Breathing Apparatus. Coal Age, May 10, 
1913; 1 p., illus. 10c. 

SANITATION, DISEASES 

Baths at Mines. Report of the Departmental Committee. 
Iron Coal Tr. Rev., May 16, 1913; 3% pp., illus. 40c. 

Diseases to Which Miners Are Liable. Coal & Coke Op., 
May 29, 1913; % p. 20e. 

Welfare Work at Benham, Kentucky. (Abstract of paper 
by W. C. ™cker read at Kentucky Min. Inst., May 17, 1913.) 
Coal Age, ay 31, 1913; 1% pp. 10c. 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS 


Adapting the Boiler Furnace to the Coal to be Used. Black 
Diamond, June 7, 1913; 1% pp. 25ce. 
SIGNALING 
Notes on Signals, Bells and Batteries. (Paper read by W. 
A. Heyes Apr. 12 at joint meeting of Natl. Assn. of Colliery 
Managers and Assn. of M. E. E.) Iron Coal Tr. Rev., May 9, 
1913; 1% pp., illus. 40c. 


TIMBERING, PACKING, ETC. 


Flushing Anthracite Workings. Coll. Engr., May, 1913; 
7 pp. illus. 40c. “ 

Safe Timbering. Coll. Engr., May, 1913; 2 pp., illus. 40c. 

History of the Hasselmann Wood Impregnation Process. 
(Zur Geschichte der Hasselmann’schen Holzimpragnierungs- 
Verfahren.) F. Seidenschnur. Bergbau, May 8, 1913; 2% pp. 
40c. 

TRANSPORTATION 


An Improved Steel Mine Car. A. C. Fickes. Coal Age, 
May 31, 1913; 1% pp., illus. 10ce. 

Canadian Pacific Coal Unloading Dock. A new plant at 
Ft. William, Ont. having a large capacity and differing 
radically from designs commonly used. Ry. Age. Gaz., May 
30, 1913; 3% pp., illus. 25c. 

Coal and Ash Handling at Lake Shore Plant. <A. D. Wil- 
liams, Power, June 8, 1913; 3% pp., illus. 15¢. 

Modern Steel Tipple Designs. (Paper read by J. A. Garcia 
at meeting of Internatl. Ry. Fuel Assn: May 21-24, 1913.) Coal 
& Coke Op., May 29, 1913; 3% pp., illus. 20c. 

Nelson’s Patent’ Longwall Coal Conveyor. T. Campbell 
Futers. Coll. Guard., May 16, 1913; % p., illus. 40c. 

Supporting Underground Roadways. (Paper read by 
David Beveridge before meeting of Scottish Branch of Natl. 
Assn. of Colliery Managers.) Min. Eng., May, 1918; 2 pp.,. 
illus. 40c. 

The Surface and Underground Cable Road of the Deutsch- 
Luxemburgischen Mining & Furnace Co., at Dortmund. (Die 
ober- und unterirdische Seilbahn der Deutsch-Luxemburg- 
ischen Bergwerks- und Hiitten-A. G. bei Dortmund). Rath. 
Glickauf, May 10 and 17, 19138; 14 pp., illus. 80c. 


WORKING OF MINERALS 


Quarrying Coal at Tofield, Alberta. J. H. Sinclair. Coll... 


Engr., June, 1913; 2% pp., illus. 40c. 
Working Anthracite Culm Piles. Coll. Enegr., May, 1913; 
2% pp., illus. 40c. 


Notes on the Progress of Development Work in Coal Areas 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan. D. B. Dowling, Trans. Can. Min. 
Inst., 1912; 10 pp. 


Results of Experiments with the Alternating Current 
“Pick-Quick” Coal Cutter at the Viktoria Mine of the Ger- 
hard Royal Colliery at Louisenthal (Saar). (Die Versuch- 
sergebnisse mit der Drehstorm-“Pick-Quick”’-Grossschrim- 
maschine auf der Grube Viktoria des Kéniglichen Stein- 
kohlenbergwerke Gerhard zu Louisenthal Saar.) Dr. Weise. 
Zeit. f. d. Berg- Hiitten- u. Salinenwesen, 1912; 6 pp., illus. 
40c. 


The Operation of Coal Mines in England. (Aus dem Be- 
triebe der Steinkohlenbergwerke in England.) Kurt Seidl. 
Zeit. Oberschles. B.- u. H. Vereins, April, 1913; 9 pp., illus. 
40c. 

VENTILATION 


Use of the Barometer in Mining. F. Z. Sehellenberg. 
Coll. Guard., May, 1913; 1 p. 40e. 

Handy Apparatus for Testing Mine Air. Coal Age, May 
24, 1913; 1% pp., illus. 10c. 

Air Control in Mines Subject to Spontaneous Combustion. 
(Paper read by J. W. McTrusty at meeting of Natl. Assn. of 
Colliery Managers held Apr. 12 at Tamworth.) Iron Coal Tr. 
Rev., May 2, 1913; 14 pp. 40ce. 
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